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NOTICE.—This number contains the third of a series of five 
articles on Army Reform, which deal with the following * 
points: (1) The Breakdown of the Voluntary System ; 
(2) Conscription ; (3) Conscription as Applied to Great 
Britain; (4) The same continued; (5) The Distribution of 
the Home Army. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Military debates perhaps more than any other show 
the mischief the party system works, and always must 
work, in the treatment of great matters requiring 
technical knowledge. Political necessities are con- 
stantly mixing the issues so that those who know are 
not able to vote according to knowledge. The leader 
of the Opposition doubtless thought himself very clever 
so to frame his amendment that it might cover abso- 
lutely contradictory propositions, and so catch votes 
either way. It might mean that Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme was too ambitious, what Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman did mean; itmight mean that it was too 
slight, largely a scheme on paper, what many capable 
soldiers and Conservatives think. But the clumsiness 
of the Liberal tacticians prevented their profiting by 
their own chicane; for over and above both these 
meanings, the amendment as moved by the Opposition 
leader signified formal censure of the Government, 
amounting to dismissal. This at once relieved Con- 
servative critics of all embarrassment. By voting 
for the amendment, they would be actually affirm- 
ing what they did not believe, while by voting 
against it they could at worst be taken to be giving a 
more general approval of the Government scheme than 
they wished to express. Hence the failure of the 
Opposition’s attack. The Government majority was 116. 


But if it did not hurt the Government, the party 
handling of this debate was highly prejudicial to the 
business discussed. It silenced many useful criticisms 
on the Conservative side, while it had no such effect on 
Mr. Churchill. So nothing was gained and somethin 
was lost. Mr. Brodrick’s scheme has its points but it 
has also far-reaching defects, and it is a pity that the 


subject could not be threshed out on its merits without 


reference to ulterior considerations. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s contribution was not very edifying from 
the military side. He wanted to blame the Govern- 
ment for attempting a too big, and therefore un-English, 
scheme of army development at the same time that he 
sneered at them for merely re-casting the army on the 
corps system instead of adding to its strength. He 
was not successful. He is an adept at sitting on the 
top of the fence but he has not yet acquired the art of 
sitting on both sides of it at the same time. Generally 
the debate was disappointing. It has often struck us, 
and it is a commonplace with intelligent soldiers, that 
the House is curiously deficient in thoroughly competent 
debaters of military matters. It appears that soldiers 
are not speakers and speakers are not soldiers. Captain 
Lee, however, is a promising recruit. 


The best feature of Mr. Brodrick’s speech was its 
spirit. Whether his proposals are satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory, his arguments good or bad, he seems to 
approach his subject in the right way—a way to which 
Secretaries of State for War have for long been 
strangers. He assumes no official optimism either as 
to the present state of the army or as to his own sug- 
gested reforms. That is a very real gain. In the way 
of argument, he said nothing new on Thursday. In 
fact not much was said at all that could count for 
edifying. Mr. Asquith so spoke as to accentuate 
public weariness with civilian criticism of military 
matters. Mr. Asquith appreciates the acuteness of the 
recruiting difficulty, but is persuaded that it can easily 
and satisfactorily be got over without compulsory 
service. There is no need to pay attention to the 
pious opinion of a mere Parliamentarian that what 
he wants can easily be done. Everyone thinks that, 
when it is not he who has to do it, especially when the 
subject-matter is one of which he has no knowledge. 


The Leader of the Opposition made a great, or at 
any rate a big speech at Bradford on Wednesday to 
celebrate the festivities of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion in the former capital of the “‘ sturdy Liberalism 
of the North.” These proceedings are hailed by the 
Radical press as evidence of real recovery on the part 
of the Liberal party. Well, they may be a good 
symptom, but if so, they would seem to indicate that 
the Liberal case must have been well nigh desperate, 
almost justifying the Duke of Devonshire’s round 
diagnosis in his speech at the Hétel Métropole 
that ‘‘ There is no Liberal party.” This remark, we 
confess, seemed to us at the time rather foolish. But 
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either way the proceedings do not seem very much to | 


have cheered Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman who de- 
voted himself to drawing the darkest possible picture 
of the South African campaign, which he admits he has 
given up trying to understand. 


This admission throws light on the title of the 
latest Liberal War Minister to pose as a military critic. 
Sir Henry was perhaps on safer ground in his diatribe 
against some of Mr. Chamberlain’s developments. Mr. 
Chamberlain in his ‘‘ Imperialism in excelsis” vein is 
not always pleasant, but at any rate he never makes 
himself absolutely foolish. Sir Henry does when he 
talks of ‘‘the Dutch in the old colonies” having been 
“perfectly loyal subjects.” Apparently he has never 
met a single person who has taken an active part in 
the campaign, or he would know that disloyalty amongst 
the Cape Dutch has been by far the greatest difficulty 
we have had to encounter. To be “ perfectly loyal sub- 
jects ” means more than to refrain personally from taking 
up arms against the King’s troops ; it means refraining 
from helping the enemy with money, material, or in- 
formation. 


There has been an inexplicable outbreak of pessimism 
in connexion with the war. The ‘‘Times” corre- 
spondent has croaked of the existence of 18,000 Boers 
who are ready to take the field at the least encourage- 
ment. An attempt has been made to show that both 
the last aggressive movements, in the north-east as 
well as in the south-east, have signally failed. But no 
one supposes that chere are not 18,000 Boers still at 
large who if circumstances were attractive would be 
willing enough to fight. The point is that circumstances 
are not favourable. Ammunition, we know, is running 
short ; General Fourie is said to be anxious to surrender, 
and many Boers are without horses. With regard to 
the clearing of the Transvaal the operatidns have been 
eminently successful in capturing men, places, ammuni- 
tion and stock. They have not brought the war to an 
end for the very good reason that this was not their im- 
mediate intention. A stern chase must necessarily bea 
long one, and it is long since any Boer force has made 
resistance. The lists of deaths from enteric are 
still sadly long and a few men have been killed ; but 
these things must be, and must be endured while the 
work of the war is being well done. According to 
rumour de Wetis again in Cape Colony ; and if true it may 
be good news. Some small parties of Boers have been 
scattered in the neighbourhood of Mafeking and many 
surrenders are reported from Pietersburg. 


Sir Godfrey Lagden’s lecture at the Colonial Institute 
ought to be read by every opponent of the Colonial 
Secretary. The state of the Basutos, the only one of 
its genus in South Africa, has developed a satisfactory 
form of self-government and attained to internal pros- 
perity thanks to the ‘‘ patience sympathy and consis- 
tency ” extended by the Colonial Office. At the begin- 
ning of the war many imaginative pictures were drawn 
of the 40,000 Basuto warriors, mounted on rough ponies 
and carrying axes at the belt who would swoop 
down on us or the Boers as the politics of the 
moment directed. The number of their warriors is 
estimated at 40,000, and they possess rough ponies, 
15,000 of which were used by our troops; but the 
people are peace-loving, respectful, and eager to wel- 
come improvements in education, in government, and 
in mechanical arts. At the same time when things were 
going badly for us, the 7,000 fighting men, who watched 
the siege of Wepener and cheered whenever one of our 
shells found a target, were only prevented from falling 
on the Boers by the tactful repression of Sir Godfrey 
Lagden. He has done a great work, and as Resident 
Commissioner directed a singularly interesting experi- 
ment in colonisation. Now that the Orange River 
Colony is in English hands it will be possible to repress 
the last great enemy to the country, the trade in brandy. 


We are not accustomed here to consider Lord Salis- 
bury as unduly optimistic, but that is the surprising 
discovery made by the ‘‘Temps” in regard to his 
speech made at the banquet of the Nonconformist 


Unionist Association at which he and the Duke of 
Devonshire were present. In the matter of the war 
and the general opinion, as the ‘‘ Temps” takes it 
to be, that England is exhausting her natural forces, it 


‘ appears Lord Salisbury represents the English aristo- 


cracy and not the English people. That is very extra- 
ordinary, for an Englishman would hardly need any 
other proof that Lord Salisbury was representing a 
popular as distinguished from an aristocratic cause than 
his receiving the enthusiastic support of an association 
whose distinctive claim is that it is Nonconformist. 


When the ‘‘ Temps ” can make such fatuous criticism, 
it discounts automatically our estimate of foreign 
opinion. It is precisely the existence of such bodies as 
the Nonconformist Association and the Liberal Imperial- 
ists, to which the Duke of Devonshire made a reference, 
that shows how the policy of the party of which Lord 
Salisbury is the head has secured national support 
independent of old party ties. The Nonconformists 
whom Mr. Gladstone courted have helped in frustrating 
his Irish policy and in undoing the effects of zs South 
African campaign. The Liberal Imperialist is another 
indication of the triumph of ideas which have sapped 
the old Liberalism. Very naturally the Nonconformist 
banquet was the occasion of a retrospect which recalled 
dangers already overcome and encouraged hopes of 
successful opposition, if they should recur in the future : 
and that was the reason of Lord Salisbury’s optimism 
which has so greatly annoyed the ‘‘ Temps.” 


Lord Curzon has finished a cold weather season of 
arduous and fruitful work in the plains and returned to 
Simla to mature some of the schemes of reform which 
still remain on his programme. The details of the new 
frontier arrangement require very careful adjustment 
in consultation with the Panjab Government when the 
officials on both sides meet at the summer capital. 
But perhaps the most prominent question now to be 
treated is the educational problem which the Viceroy 
hopes to deal with next autumn. He took the oppor- 
tunity en route of delivering to the managers and 
students of the Aligarh College a speech full of 
encouragement, paying a well-deserved tribute to that 
admirable institution. The association of religious 
with secular learning which characterises the indigenous 
systems of Oriental education has been retained at 
Aligarh and combined with strenuous efforts to pro- 
mote Western thought and culture. The great 
Mohammedan University of the future is foreshadowed 
at Aligarh. 


In the meantime official India has been convulsed, 
scandalised and amused by a cause célébre known as the 
‘* Pennell Case.” Mr. Pennell is a judge in Bengal and he 
has private grievances against the Government and its 
executive officers whose ways and actions he has made 
it his business to denounce. He conceived the novel 
idea of importing his personal views into his judgment 
in a case of murder, premising that other and graver 
issues were involved than the conviction or acquittal of 
the prisoners. On this peg he hung eighty printed 
pages vituperating a host of officials from the Viceroy 
down, in matters not in the most remote degree con- 
nected with the case before him. Asa sort of obiter 
dictum he sentenced to death or transportation three 
men, whose conviction was promptly quashed by the 
High Court and he committed the chief European police 
officer to gaol on a charge of perjury which proved 
equally unsustainable. A travesty of justice infringing 
every canon of judicial propriety is the verdict of the 
High Court on the judge’s procedure. These vagaries 
of an ill-balanced mind and degradation of judicial 
office are perbaps most mischiévous in their effect on 
the native mind. The Hampden-fed Bengalis of the 
State schools set up Mr. Pennell as the martyr and 
champion of popular liberty and organised a sort of 


| Mafeking day in his honour when the Government 
_ suspended him from the exercise of functions he had 


abused. Where was the humour, which would have 
saved these comic patriots from demonstrations in 
honour of a judge fresh from the unjust condemnation 
of three of their countrymen ? 
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The foreign post offices in Turkey have in the eyes of 
the native authorities always been good things to get 
rid of if possible. Their recent seizure of the foreign 
post bags and the claim to distribute, which means the 
right to distribute or not as they please, has brought 
about a condition of affairs which has caused the 
greatest inconvenience and indignation. When the 


mails have come in, the representatives of the Powers © 


have had to prevent them by force from being taken by 
the Turkish authorities, and the outgoing mails have 
had to be sent in charge of embassy officers on account 
of the refusal of the Porte to convey them. The object 
of course is to force the Powers into withdrawing their 
post offices, but that is impossible on account of the 
quite Turkish postal arrangements whose object is not 
to distribute postal matter but to use it for political 
espionage. Viscount Cranborne in the House of Com- 
mens referred in a reply he gave to Mr. Henniker 
Heaton to the several occasions on which England has 
agreed to withdraw the British post office provided 
other Powers agreed to do the same. That is a remote 
contingency and is made the more remote by what has 
just happened. 


Our parliamentary purists here have been so impor- 
tunate over the votes of directors and the pecuniary 
interests in companies of Ministers that it is interesting 
to discover a parallel case, even if we have to go so far 
as Hungary to find it. The Liberal Government there 
has just passed through a crisis owing to a Bill which 
it has introduced for disabling members from sitting 
in the Lower House who are directors of companies 
or have any dealings with the State. The latter dis- 
qualification is of course one with which we are 
familiar but we have hitherto excepted directors and 
shareholders. But we have never gone so far as 
to have the Government nominating members for 
directorships as part of its system of patronage, and 
that has been the case in Hungary. This close 
connexion of the politician with houses doing busi- 
ness with the Government has aroused public feeling, 
and the Government was compelled to bring in its 
legislation. It is objected by its opponents that it 
will exclude the middle classes and the nobility from 
public life. That is denied ; but the general answer 
that there are other careers than Parliament for them 
seems a good deal too wide, if the Bill really only hits 
those who belong to firms actually contracting with the 
Government. 


Both the Berlin and the Vienna correspondents of the 
“Times” are agreed that in Germany and Austria 
American competition with Europe is being regarded 
with the utmost alarm. Count Goluchowski’s predic- 
tion that at no distant date America would become 
the most dangerous rival of Europe furnishes both 
countries with a text on which they are preaching bitter 
sermons. The American system of excessive Protec- 
tion enables the Trusts to make any price they like for 
the home market and to sell goods for export at a 
reduction of as much as 50 and 60 per cent. on the home 
prices. This means destruction to German and Austrian 
manufactures as the similar competition of American 
corn has meant the destruction of the Hungarian grain- 
growers in the markets of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. But governments in Germany and Austria 
are not condemned to sit idly by, and they have entered 
into communication with the different branches of pro- 
duction both industrial and agricultural to ascertain 
where the American shoe pinches and to devise common 
measures of protection. A commercial understanding 
between Russia and Germany might force America to 
accommodate her policy to the 
mercial System, and the ‘‘Cologne Gazette” and 
the ‘‘ Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung” alike call for a 


European Com- | 


Pan-European alliance to adopt the Napoleonic policy | 


of a Continental system of exclusion against the 
United States. 


In view of our threatened supremacy in industry and 
commerce there is something almost pathetic in the 
Philistine indifference of the British public towards 
higher education. It is true that some of the blame 


must be put on our educational authorities. The 
School Board solemnly offer the panacea of evening 
classes in which a small percentage of the pupils have 
some twelve lessons per subject a session. In many 
counties the standard of technical work is lamentably 
low, and the technical committees have too often 
frittered away the ‘‘ whisky” money on such bye- 
subjects as basket-weaving, cookery, or mere industrial 
training of the hand and eye. London and Manchester 
are, indeed, honourable exceptions. But it is still sub- 
stantially true that we leave off technical education at 
an age at which other nations start. A striking proof 
of this is that the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy is to hold next June in London an entrance 
examination for intending students. While we are 
fussing about technical instruction, our youths are 
invited to go to the United States for their training ! 


Lord Salisbury’s speech during the debate on Lord 
Camperdown’s Bill to constitute new licensing bodies 
and new appeal courts in licensing cases had nothing to 
do with the Bill. He said no word about it. The 
speech was a pzan to free trade in drink and everything 
else ; and was delivered to explain that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce any general licens- 
ing measure. The Government, as Lord Belper 
ought simply to have explained, will not commit itself 
further than to press on the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Bill dealing with habitual drunkards with certain of their 
own amendments introduced into it. The inconsistency 
is somewhat apparent in holding that the question of 
licensing cannot be touched because it raises the limita- 
tion of the supply of things people have a right to 
demand and yet in bringing in a Bill to punish those 
who take too much of that same article. 


What Lord Salisbury means is that he will have nothing 
to do with the subject if he can help it. The present 
system is not free trade and any alteration would be in 
the nature of further control ; so that he will take no part 
in it. That, we should think, will prove to be ultimately 
an impossible attitude; but at present it is Lord 
Salisbury’s humour. We are less enamoured of free- 
trade arguments in most things than we were; but 
even when the doctrine was most flourishing the regu- 
lation of the sale of intoxicants continued as it has 
done from the very earliest days. Lord Camperdown’s 
Bill was defeated and it may be a good or a bad method 
of regulation ; but the licensing question can hardly be 
disposed of by letting it alone. 


Talking is a real part of the work of Parliament. 
Lord Hugh Cecil distinguished it aptly from a debating 
society where speeches are usually limited to ten 
minutes to give everybody a chance of learning to 
speak merely for the sake of the speech. The Twenty 
Minutes’ Bill looks at first like a saving of time but on 
the principle that every man demands his rights every- 
body would speak up to the extreme limit. Public 
opinion may have some effect in keeping speeches 
under that limit if members listen to Mr. Ritchie, who 
really appealed to their sense of what is good form. 
But there is another reason which perhaps weighed 
more than anything else. The private member is 
always complaining of the unfair advantages of the 
front benches: and yet here was a Bill to leave them 
untouched while the private member was to be curtailed 
by law. That was fatal. If it were sought to avoid 
the wholesale exemption of the front benches by taking 
the sense of the House in each case, what a strange 
way of saving time by raising a debate on such 
a question! These difficulties proved fatal and, as 
Lord Salisbury said about the public-houses, attempted 
regulation has broken down and free trade triumphs. 


Mr. Asquith pointed out the real difficulty in dealing 
with the subject with which the London Council for the 
Promotion of Public Morality is concerned. The offen- 
sive displays of disorder in the streets and the circulation 
of pornographic writings are prevalent not because there 
is lack of legislation but because the police are checked 
in administering the law. If the Council can create a 
public opinion that in these matters the police ought 
to be given a freer hand, at least the more patently 
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objectionable social irregularities would disappear. But | 


from past experience the police have learned that it is 
extremely likely that attempts strictly to exercise the 
powers they have—and in summariness and secrecy 
these fall far short of Continental administrative powers 
—would bring on them denunciations from a class of 
theorists, whose views on the subject of vice in the 
abstract are those of the Council but diametrically oppo- 
site as to public action in regard to it. These people 
prefer the indifference of the police to their mala fide 
working of the law, if they were urged by public opinion 
to be more active in administering it. They would quote 
Tammany Hall in quite a different sense from Mr. 
Asquith, who prefers the apparently stringent but 
really collusive administration of the New York police. 
No doubt the Council is justified in believing such 
abuses are not possible with us. 


The appointment to a deanery often carries with it 
some notion of finality, and it is contrary to all prece- 
dent for a dean to be appointed bishop in his own 
diocese. But it is altogether good that precedent has 
been disregarded in the case of the new Bishop of 
Oxford. Dean Paget has every quality for making a 
successful bishop and is especially well fitted in character 
accomplishment and experience to the diocese of Oxford. 
He is a fine scholar—he won the Hertford in 1873—and 
will begin his new office with a store of respect and 
acquaintanceship which is by the nature of things rarely 
possible for a newly appointed bishop, and he has become 
within the last few years a speaker of quite exceptional 
force and charm. Those to whom he has been known 
as ‘‘ the Dean” will be thinking less of the excellence 


The Dean had grown more popular each year as the 


realised and his strength of friendship found beneath a 
courtesy of manner which we are afraid must be called 
old-fashioned. His place will be very hard to fill. 


The Bishop of London recently preached at S. Paul’s 
in aid of the Decoration Fund, and it is evident that a 
fresh effort will be made to carry on the work in the 
face of nearly universal condemnation. It is understood 
that the space over the Whispering Gallery in the dome 
will be the next part attacked. Protests addressed to 
the committee are quite unavailing, and the only effec- 
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ON THE WAY TO CONSCRIPTION. 


B Bees political aspect of the army debate is ephem- 
eral; therefore we prefer to consider it simply 
upon its real and military merits. It has shown us 
once more that the recruiting question at present blocks 


| the way to all other considerations; and that before 
_ anything else can be definitely settled, that difficulty 


_ the pay, or resort to conscription. 


must be solved. But the real interest of the debate to 
the country is its bearing upon the necessity of a form 
of conscription, and its demonstration of the inade- 
quacy of our existing system. It is true that the actual 
references to conscription were few; and that no one 
had the temerity to commit himself openly to the advo- 
cacy of so contentious and revolutionary a change, 
though, reading between the lines of speeches, it is easy to 
see that every speaker of any account was thinking of it. 
Lord Stanley at least made it clear that his sympathies 
leaned in that direction. But far more important than 
any actual references to that forbidden subject was the 
universal admission that recruiting—as we have main- 
tained in the series of army articles we are now pub- 
lishing—is the real crux of the military question. Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme stands or falls by that, and virtually 
all else in the connexion does so as well. He himself 
said ‘* All that is connected with the regular army must 
be subject to the recruiting test.” The alternatives 
which face us in the solution of this problem were 
succinctly and accurately summarised by the Financial 
Secretary of State for War. We must either proceed 
on the old lines, and endeavour to improve matters by 
spending more money on the auxiliary forces, increase 
As evidence that 


; : | the Government is alive to the issues before them 
of the appointment than of the loss to Christ Church. | . 


this is certainly satisfactory. But the methods by 


which th t ith the difficult 
depth of his interest in all that concerned the House was 4 


tive way of checking the work is to check subscriptions. | 


It is to be hoped that the Corporation and City com- 
panies will think twice before reopening their purses. 
Let them reply to appeals by quoting the two conditions 
laid down in the original Appeal of the Decorations 
Committee. The first was that Sir Christopher Wren’s 
intentions and ideas should be scrupulousiy respected, 
the second that thoroughly digested drawings and 
models should be submitted to public criticism. The 


present decorator is avowedly out of sympathy with | 
Wren, and his designs have not been submitted to | 
| a large army in the field between the ’fifties and now, 


criticism before being carried out. 


The decision of the Stock Exchange Committee to 
suspend the buying-in rule against members who were 
under contract to deliver Northern Pacific Common 
shares averted a big smash at the settlement. Two or 
three of the biggest brokers and jobbers would have 
been forced to ‘‘hammer” themselves, and would of 
course have brought down with them a crowd of smaller 
people. The London Stock Exchange has now shown 
Wall Street that it has no intention of being made its 
football, or of allowing its members to be ruined by the 
cut-throat quarrels of rival railway bosses. -What will 
be the end of the dispute no one knows, though as 
the meeting of the Northern Pacific shareholders is not 
until October it will presumably be possible to get stock 
over here in the interval. The prices of American rails 
are slowly but surely recovering, though the outside 


operator has had a shock to his nerves which it will | 


take him a week or two to get over. Other markets 
are quiet but steady. As Rand Mines are over 43 and 
Gold Fields over 8, the Kaffirs may be described as 
firm. West Africans are ‘‘sticky” and West Aus- 
tralians stagnant. Home rails are quite uninteresting 
and Consols stand at 94. 


can hardly be commended in the same degree. 
Whilst practically admitting that the class from 
which our soldiers are drawn is drained to its 
utmost recruiting capacity, they do not propose to 
tap a different class by the inducement of higher pay, 
in fact they do not suggest anything which really will 
remedy matters. It is true, as Lord Stanley said, that 
the military wage, all things considered, compares very 
favourably with the current wage in the labour market. 
But the real point, as Captain Lee remarked, is that such 
a wage does not attract the men. It is somewhat 
remarkable that Mr. Wyndham practically ignored 
the existence of this vital and apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty in obtaining men. Yet, as Sir 
Charlies Dilke pointed out, there will, after the war is 
over, be a still greater strain on our recruiting re- 
sources, and it is inevitable that a reaction should 
set in. Moreover, as regards the Militia, their treat- 
ment and experience during the past year are hardly 
likely to stimulate recruiting either in the com- 
missioned or non-commissioned ranks. Sir Henry 
Campbeil- Bannerman’s position is as poor as it is 
untenable. Because we have not required to put 


therefore it is likely to be fifty vears more before we 
require to do so again! Other speakers, realising 
the true bearings of the case, resorted to various 
devices in order to avoid conscription; but not, 
it must be admitted, with the happiest effect. 
For while some contended that an increased rate of 
pay would attract the requisite number of recruits, 
others, equally competent to judge, maintained the 
contrary. Again a third class, who thought that 
increased pay would mect the issue, regarded the 
increase which would be sufficient as quite out of the 
question. Thus the net result of the critics’ delibera- 
tions comes to this—either we must resign ourselves 
to having no real reform at all, or else we must resort 
to some means of conscription. Yet another group 
evaded the difficulty by denying the need of an increased 
or even of so large an army as we now possess. These 
conclusions we should dismiss as unworthy of serious 
consideration, did not the criticisms of our scheme 
by the military correspondent of the ‘*‘ Westminster 
Gazette” seem to place him in a manner amongst this 
category of critics. He is an authority one cannot 
ignore, and it is true, as he points out, that many 
thinking men on the Continent are beginning to ask 
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themselves whether their bloated armaments are not a 
costly mistake, and whether they would not do better 
with a smaller army of professional experts. However, 
his statement that while we pay enormously we fail to 
get either numbers or experts, is surely an entire con- 
demnation of our present system. 

To us the question of recruiting and the necessity of 


a form of conscription is the really important feature of | 
the debate, and therefore we have dealt with it first. | 
Coming to the details of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, we may | 


say—as we have said before—that while we welcome it 
as a step in the right direction, and as somewhat in con- 
sonance with our own ideals, we take exception to it on 


the ground that in some respects it goes too far, and | 


that in some it does not go far enough. We hold that 
it goes too far because, in spite of Mr. Wyndham’s 
argument that we must find occupation for generals 


who have distinguished themselves, it will not furnish © 


sufficient work for this array of talent: and not far 
enough in so much that it outlines no plan by which 
men can be obtained. For the comparatively few 
regulars which—even after the war—we shall possess 
in this country will make the keeping up of complete 
army corps staffs a waste of energy and money. 
Imagine the case of some of the scattered auxiliary 
divisions and brigades. On this point Mr. Brodrick 
is not clear. First he tells us that the staffs are 
always to exist, and then that they are not in all 
cases to be kept permanently. Mr. Wyndham 
admits that the sixteen district commanders have 
usually speaking but little to do. Yet he proposes 
that, though their number is to be increased to sixty- 
four, the regular establishment shall remain the same. 
In fact on paper we should possess a formidable 
force with innumerable generals and their respec- 
tive staffs; but in reality we should be little better 
off than we are to-day. In any case we may say that 
the scheme does not rest on very secure founda- 
tions; since we are still told that twelve batta- 
lions is to be the permanent garrison for the 
whole of South Africa—a proposal which shows that 
the Government has not duly profited by its lesson that 
a small garrison in South Africa is a danger to the 
Empire and an estimate which some might think it a 
little disingenuous to calculate upon. Captain Lee’s 
suggestion that one army corps might permanently be 
stationed in South Africa—‘‘ the strategical centre of 
the Empire ”—is worthy of attention. But it is to be 
feared that for a generation at least the force stationed 
there—and at least there should be one army corps— 
could not with safety be removed elsewhere. As to the 
army corps system, which is a bugbear to so many, we 
are in principle at one with Mr. Brodrick ; and we con- 
sider that the trend of the South African war has 
gone far to prove its necessity and expediency. 
Owing to the excessive, and—as some maintain— 
necessary dispersion of forces at the commencement of 
the war, the army corps on its arrival was broken up. 
But it is significant that the first thing Lord Roberts 


had to do in order to effect substantial results was to | 


reconstruct another as rapidly as possible. It may 


be very satisfactory to know that the Secretary of | 
State and the Commander-in-Chief are in complete | 
accord, and that Lord Stanley acts as a kind of “ poli- | 


tical barometer.” 
direction of army reform. It may also be satisfactory to 
know that the scheme is the joint product of their com- 
bined labours. But in that case we may be pardoned— 
considering that in January last Lord Roberts was en- 
tirely new to the work in hand—for doubting whether 
the scheme can be called the weighty product of serious 
thought. In fact, if we are not mistaken, a redistribu- 
tion of districts is exactly what Lord Wolseley and 
other leading authorities had persistently advocated 


long before Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts arrived on | 


the scene. Indeed their share in this work seems 
largely to have consisted in unduly extending the 
scheme so as to include the Militia and Volunteer 
units. 
Geld army, the Government hardly seem to appreciate 
the real meaning of that term. 


But that is little enough in the | 


In counting such as integral elements in their | 


| THE RETENTION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


| Gomes clever person will probably say that in the 
choice of a text for this article we have been a 
little previous. Time enough, he may think, to talk 
of retaining South Africa when you have got it. A 
natural but disastrously foolish way of confronting 
problems of State. The moment the problem of re- 
conquest is solved, the problem of retention is upon us. 
If we have never considered a question until we have 
to answer it, are we likely to answer well? We are 
under no illusion as to the end of the war. It is not 
over, but the signs of the campaign are such as to 
make the question of the retention, as apart from the 
reconquest, of South Africa eminently one of practical 
politics. 
| We shall realise what that question means, if we 
abstract from all other aspects of the situation and con- 
_ sider the South African struggle solely as one between 
two races for supremacy. The merits of the struggle 
| do not now affect the practical position ; nor does its 
oceasion. Lord Salisbury in his speech to the Non- 
conformist Unionists very wisely insisted on the alter- 
native of Dutch or English supremacy as _ the 
real question that has always been at issue. We 
are glad to note a tendency amongst speakers and 
writers to drop the discussion of this alleged grievance 
on this side or that, and to concentrate attention on 
the permanent cause of difference that must have come 
up for settlement some time or another, whatever was 
done or avoided in the way of internal administration on 
| either side. Force, the ultimate arbiter of every parallel 
| situation, is deciding in favour of British supremacy. 
| But that supremacy will never be unchallenged until 
| either the difference in race is effaced or the aspirations 
| of one of the rival peoples are rendered absolutely and 
| obviously hopeless. It must not be supposed that the 
| Boers will tire or give up in disgust because they are 
sbeaten ina protracted campaign. As they fight to the 
_ last and think no method of harassing the enemy that 
cunning can suggest beneath them, so in peace 
they will wait doggedly and deem no opportunity 
to damage their conquerors unworthy to be taken. 

It is well to have no illusions on this point. The pro- 
' traction of the war is not due to foreign adventurers or 

social outcasts. It is the old true-veldt Boer that is 

fighting to a finish, and he is supported in his desperate 
struggle by the most powerful of all secular sentiments 
that can influence men’s conduct—love of country and 
_of independence. After the formal pacification has 
been accomplished this sentiment will remain with him. 

He cannot be expected to admit that he has justly for- 
| feited his independence, or to realise that his love was 
| disastrous to his country. Nothing but time and suf- 
| fusion with the dominant people can crush his passive 
resistance, and in the meantime nothing but the immi- 
gration and the growth of a widely spread English 
population exceeding the Boers in numbers can satisfy 
him of the final hopelessness of active opposition. 

The twofold process of converting the Boer to 
| acquiescence, however grudging, in an English régime 
| and of amalgamating the two races of colonists can, as 
' we have often said before, be achieved only by the 
method of agricultural settlement. The virtual division 
_ of the two races into townsmen that are English, and 


| 
| 
| 


' countrymen that are Dutch, must be broken through 
| by the establishment of English immigrants upon the 

land. The enormous advantage which would result 
. from the introduction of a considerable body of English 
immigrants into the sparsely populated rural districts of 
Boer South Africa is already recognised; the only 
question is how the settlement is to be effected. The 
letters which our advocacy of this proposal has elicited 
have shown that two main objections have presented 
themselves to the minds of our correspondents. First, 
that the agricultural capacity of the Transvaal and 
| Orange River Colonies—to narrew the argument to the 
| immediate issue—is insufficient to provide homes for the 
| sort of settlers who would alone serve our purpose : and, 

second, that England, owing to the decay of English 
| agriculture, is unable to supply the right sort of men to 
make good colonists. The sturdy yeomen and farm 
labourers, and the self-reliant adventurers of every class 
who only wanted a grant of land in the coloaies to make 
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a home for themselves, have become scarce, if, indeed, 
they have not altogether died out. 

Happily, it is the special function of the colonist to 
confound the theorist all the world over. Before 


| 


by the introduction of an English population into the 
country districts, it is plain that any sum spent from 


| whatever source upon these agricultural settlements is 


_ so much money spent in the interest of the English 


colonisation every newly discovered country is malarial _ 


and unproductive. Inthe seventeenth century not in- 


dividuals but whole shiploads of English colonists died | 
off like flies in the plantations on the Atlantic seaboard | 


of North America. Fifty years ago the North Island of 
New Zealand was stigmatised as a death trap: it is 
now recognised as probably the healthiest country in 
the world. And the same things mutatis mutandis are 
said of every new colony in turn. It cannot be predi- 
cated of any individual emigrant that he will succeed or 
fail, however favoured may be the country where he 
has chosen to settle. But in respect of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies it may at least be said that 
the English emigrant to these countries will have the 
experience of nearly a century of English colonisation 
to guide him. He will do well to garner the results of 
this experience, and disregard the a priori arrange- 
ments of timid theorists. We had a sample of the 
value of such theoretic criticism the other day at the 
Colonial Institute, when Professor Robert Wallace read 
his paper on “‘ Agriculture in South Africa.” In the 
discussion which followed the lecture every speaker 
with singular unanimity testified to the marked diver- 
gence of opinion which separated conclusions based 
upon actual experience of the country from the pessi- 
mistic views taken by the lecturer. 

So too the record of previous English colonisation 
in South Africa is the best answer to the second 
objection. The Albany Settlement of 1820 was formed 
at a period when English agriculture had not been 
subjected to any of the adverse influences to which it 
owes its present decline ; still the class of emigrants 


that were then sent out were by no means wholly satis- | 


factory. Contemporary reports describe them as being 
mainly distressed artisans ill adapted to the occupation 
of a new country, and wholly unversed in agricultural 
pursuits. But in spite of the unsuitable character of 
these emigrants, and of the unprecedented physical 
disasters which came upon them, the settlement was a 
success. Even these despised townsmen muddled 


through seven years of trials and privations until they | 


had been converted by the process into ‘‘hardy and 


expert colonists.” The fact is that colonists have | 


never been supplied by England ready made. Neither | 
_ place in recent years. The population question is a 


in the Elizabethan and Stuart days, nor in the great 
period of emigration which followed the cessation of 
the Napoleonic wars, did England colonise on these 
terms. Probably indeed in no period of the history of 
the English people have social and economic conditions 
combined as they do to-day to furnish a supply of the 
raw colonial material. Nor at any previous time has 
there been so good a prospect of this raw material 
being utilised by the application of intelligent methods. 
Assuming that the fund necessary to give the settlers a 
fair start—a fund varying from ten to twenty millions 
in amount—can be provided by a loan guaranteed by the 
Imperial Government but charged upon the revenue of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, the adminis- 
trative machinery necessary to give effect to the 
proposal should be established without any unnecessary 
delay. In England an Emigration Board should be 
created to select suitable emigrants ; and this Board 
should co-operate with commissioners in the new 


colonies whose business it would be to purchase suit- | 


able areas and prepare these areas by irrigation works 
and light railways for the settlers who are to be 
established upon them. At the same time a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with an Irrigation Service should 
be formed in the new colonies ; and agricultural colleges 
with experimental farms should be provided, in order 
that the new settlers may obtain information, and, 
where necessary, actual training. 

It may be said, however, that this ten or twenty 
millions will after all come out of the pockets of the 
English taxpayer, since the Transvaal contribution to 
the war will be diminished to this extent. Even so, 


the emigration loan will stand ultimately to the credit — 


| 


taxpayer. It is in fact an expenditure which might be 


_ legitimately incurred by an English Government as an 


insurance against future military outlay. Twenty 
millions is not too high a premium, when you are in- 
suring against conflagrations that may cost you two 
hundred millions. 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS. 


(Panos and feelings about the growth of popula- 
tion have varied at different times almost as 
much as the growth of population itself. At one time 
people are alarmed lest population should increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. At another if 
a census shows a decrease in numbers, alarm is felt at 
the threatened decay of the nation’s vitality, and the 
imminent danger that it will sink below the numerical 
standard which appears the first condition of its holding 
its own against rivals. At the present moment we in 
England are, if not exactly jubilant, at least complacent 
over the Census returns of 1901. During the last 
decennial period we have increased our population in 
England and Wales by three and a half millions: an 
increase of 12°15 per cent. in the decennial period 
which is a half per cent. over that of the previous 
decennial period. We should have been in a most 
melancholy frame of mind if the tendency had appeared 
to be downward, and it is an immense relief to know 
that we are free from the necessity of offering prizes 
for large families, or of taxing bachelors or ladies who 
refuse offers of marriage. Yet not so long ago, as 
one need not be very old to remember, there was hardly 
any public question that excited greater fears than that 
of the excessive growth of population: and the history 
of it goes back to the days of Malthus who ascribed to 


_ it pauperism and most of the evils from which society 


suffers. And it is very likely indeed that when the 
present era of expansion is past, and the wars have 
been fought for which the nations have laid their 
account, the problem will resume its importance. 
Perhaps it has really never lost it, for probably the fear 
of the increase of population has been the most active 
influence in the struggle for mew territories and 
colonies outside the home boundaries that has taken 


spectre which will not be laid ; and when we have once 
more ‘‘a calm world and a long peace,” it will raise its 
head again. 

No question starts more paradoxes. The very first 
one we meet is the apparent conflict of public and 
private interests. At any rate for the present an over- 
flowing population is considered essential for the 
military power and commercial prosperity of the nations, 
and yet every paterfamilias in any of these nations 
considers it more or less in the light of a misfortune to 
have an overflowing family. Increase of numbers 
makes us easy on the military side and assuages the 
fear of the commercial classes who want cheap labour. 
But it frightfully complicates all social questions, and 
abundant labour means low conditions of life with low 
intellectual, moral, and physical standards amongst the 
mass of the people. On the other hand we have the 
doctrine that as in the case of all other organisms, 
animal or plant, so in man it is excess of numbers that 
lays the groundwork for the competition to which we are 
toJook for improved types. Without the competition 
we are told we shall not advance, and yet plainly with 
this competition there is a concomitant of degradation as 
the resultof the process. All attempts at regulation of this 
welter of competition springing from excessive numbers 
would defeat the object of nature, which is to evolve 
through suffering future generations at the expense of 
every present one. The limited family is good for the 
individual but bad for the race ; comfort in the present 
means declension in the future. It is not the least of 
the paradoxes that the very reason which gave rise 
to Socialism as a plan for regulating society for its 


of England. Once it is admitted that the likeliest, if | salvation is the one which is used with most force 


not the only, method of preventing the recurrence of 
disaster in South Africa is to amalgamate the two races 


againstit. Thephilosophic argument against Socialism 
is that it is an attempt to set up an unaltering status, a 
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static condition of society, whereas what is always 


| 


needed to save society from decay is the constant | 


dynamic of competition. 
that the population question would be one of the 
cruces of his problem. He will not go further than to 
say that with an immensely higher moral and intellec- 
tual level in the mass of the people the problem might 
be solved. As to the effect of the cessation of the 
economic struggle if the equilibrium of population with 
means of subsistence were established, he has to meet 
the declarations of the ‘‘struggle-for-lifers” with 
counter declarations which are not so familiar as those 
of his opponents. 

We are to believe, according to the theorists who see 
in increasing population Nature’s chief instrument for 
improving the race, that the competition of man with 
man is like the competition between other animals for 
mere subsistence. Then there is the associated idea 
that the greater the numbers the more chance there is 
of better specimens appearing. The analogy is very 
striking no doubt but differences strike us at once. 
Most animals and plants are the food supply of other 
animals. The competition for food is their life-work 
whilst with us most of our competitions take place 
on very many other planes of an intellectual and 
moral life. It would seem that if we could limit our 
population, we might still further increase the difference 
between animals and men by confining the competition 
to these higher spheres. Our fine flower of society is 
produced by the competition between classes who are 


not struggling for subsistence but in the proper human © 
_ am increase of population is not a rationally possible 


sphere. In the classes that are we do not look for the 
emergence of the superior form : and a population in- 
creasing by the growth of these classes is not a source 
of hope but of fear and despair. We should be appalled 
by a calamity which swept off these classes, but such a 
decrease in population would be an enormous advan- 
tage, if population could afterwards be scientifically 
regulated so that the struggle for the future should 
cease to be one as completely animal as the human life 
can be. Were men like the immature dragon-fly which, 
when outside pabulum is short, will eat its own kind, the 
case would be stronger for holding that a superfluity of 
humanity is good for the development of our species. The 
fact is that in society the competition that tells for 
improvement is not promoted by superfluous population. 
What happens is that the mass of the people is cut off 
from this competition, which is confined to the classes 


A sensible Socialist admits | 


into account because each nation will use it against 
another. But for all other purposes the horde is a 
disadvantage to the nation that breeds it and a misery 
to itself. These superfluous class growths are ex- 
crescences, not in the true organic life of the nation. 
Like overcrowded professions their members do not 
really enter into the competition at all; the very com- 
petition which counts in the improvement of the race : 
they are outside it. They can be got rid of sometimes 
and turned to account as in colonisation ; but there are 
periods when this resource is not open. It may be 
we are now at the beginning of a period of diffi- 
culty in disposing thus of superfluous numbers. If 
the Census returns, when finally digested, show that 
our increase of population has been amongst these 
classes, we shall have no reason to congratulate 
ourselves. A decline in the numbers of those whose 
competition is not carried on at the lower level 
would perhaps be serious. It might mean decay of 
race vitality: but no one could positively speak with 
assurance on that point. It might mean prudence, the 
moral checks or otherwise of the economists, and 
imply that rather than fall to the lower competitive 
level that portion of the nation was regulating its 
numbers. The danger here is lest the purpose for 
which this is done should degenerate into an ideal of 
purely materialistic comfort. As we have said, we are 
in a region of paradoxes: to every thesis there is an 
antithesis. Society has not yet learned the art of com- 
pounding them. But at least it seems clear that a 
naive indiscriminating satisfaction with the mere fact of 


| state of mind. 


OXFORD IN EAST LONDON. 


i has survived obscurity ; it has weathered adver- 

sity ; will it resist prosperity? That was the 
reflection inevitably and pressingly forced on the hearer 
of the Bishop of London’s story of the Oxford move- 
ment to the East End, which he told us on Wednesday 
at the annual meeting of the Oxford House. How 
everything is couleur de rose, one said! And one 
rather wondered why it should be necessary, or at anyrate 
accepted as the right thing, to infuse into the proceed- 


_ ings on all occasions of this kind such an element of jocu- 


who are struggling with each other in myriads of different _ 


forms while they have their subsistence fairly well 
secured. The ideal population would be one in which 
there would be freedom from the purely animal struggle, 
and in which the higher objects of ambition and rivalry 
would be direct and sufficient incentives acting on each 
particular individual. It is curious that we should 
suppose a socialistic society as one which would be 
stagnant and would have no rivalries because every 
man’s food for to-morrow, we are to suppose, would be 
secure. Perhaps the society might break down because 
the growth of population could not be managed scienti- 
fically, but if it could there is nothing in the nature of 
man to suggest that with a full stomach he would sit 
down and care for nothing else, and it is only because it 
is so difficult for the mass of men to secure this plenitude 
that we have got into the habit of assuming that it is 
the only object which keeps them active and moral. 
The superfluity of population is the great force which 
helps to keep competition too much in one groove 
instead of its being spread over the whole field of human 
effort. We are not expressing any opinion as to 
whether our own country or any other is absolutely over- 
populated in the sense that there is not a possibility of 
comfortable subsistence for all. But there is no doubt 
that relatively to the whole society some classes are out 
of proportion to others. Mere animal increase without 
sufficient consideration given to economic or moral con- 
siderations has handicapped them prodigiously ; and 
has reduced their rational competition as men with the 
higher classes to an animal struggle with the hordes 
of their own classes. They are an important element 
in the world at present because, czxteris paribus, 

reater numbers directed by intellect are superior 
or fighting purposes to less numbers even though 
directed by equal intellect. The horde has to be taken 


larity. We have for years been struck, and a little tried, 
with this feature of annual meetings of social and religious 
agencies of all sorts. It is not natural, and however 
well it may ‘‘ go down” with certain constant elements 
in these audiences, it strikes a man as rather foolish. 
Necessarily it accentuated one’s solicitude for the Oxford 
East London movement in the time of its wealth. 
One knows, or a few of us do, the history of churches, 
The exiguous beginnings, the little band, the contempt 
of the outer world, the crusading spirit—all that is a 
guarantee, a safeguard, it enshrines the spark of life 
and prevents its dissipation over wider space. It is 
later, when the new spirit has dominated its sur- 
roundings, when the church and the world coincide 
externally, that the tug comes. The expansion of this 
latest, and in our belief, founded on long and close 
acquaintance, one of the very soundest of Oxford move- 
ments is truly astonishing. Of the five Heads the 
Oxford House has known, the first became a Colonial 
Bishop, the third is a Canon of Westminster, and the 
fourth Bishop of London. For the present Head, it does 
not yet appear what he will be; but if honest hard 
work and untiring devotion lead to anything, he can 
hardly hope to escape from following in the steps of his 
predecessors. True, as though to redress the balance 
of prosperity, the second Head, he who kept the move- 
ment alive when at its lowest, is a kind of mendicant 
friar, a novelist Tractarian for the times. He dwells 
apart. The great and brilliant position of those most 
intimately connected with the Oxford House does 
unquestionably alter the perspective of the whole move- 
ment; and the change must be recognised. There is 
one recognition of such altered positions, a very 
common one, which we trust and fully believe Oxford 
House will escape. It is not unusual for friends to 
discover in an institution’s growth an excuse for 
saving their subscriptions. These, who would call 
themselves friends in adversity, should remember that 
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expansion and outward prosperity mean extended 
responsibilities with necessarily increased outlay. As 
we have said, in our view it is the hour of expansion 
which is the crisis of such institutions’ lives, and now is 
the time when all that have any beyond the most 
academic of interests in the Oxford House will make 


a special point of coming forward and helping with | 


money and men. 


If the prosperity of this Oxford movement has in it | . 
| depdts ; and thus, at any rate as regards the infantry, 


an element of peril, it has also an assurance of strength. 
Had the movement not been a reality, had it not 
actually done something, it could never have appealed 


to the public at all. For the Oxford House has not | 


been an advertising society; it has never trusted to 
pictures and new Gospels and esthetic arts and crafts 
for its inspiration ; it has never given out that it would 
turn the world upside down. It has always been 
sane, a cardinal and not universal virtue in social and 
religious ‘‘ workers.” It has been the victim of no 
hallucinations as to the people it was trying to help 
or as to those it would convert into helpers. It has 


‘mever supposed that the West End is populated wholly 


iby gilded scoundrels or the East End by blackened 
angels. Thus it has never lent itself to sensational 
appeals ; and for that reason it has never been found 
out, or rather it has been found out and has been 
proved true. 

The work of these Oxford men has undoubtedly been 
twice blessed; devotees of self-sacrifice might even 
wish it blessed the worker rather less than it does. 
The Oxford House man is not a prig, priest, or puritan ; 
the three bugbears which your mere man of the world 
seems to regard as the necessary outcome of trying to do 
some good. Naturally, a year’s life amongst the poor 
is a useful training for the Priesthood, so that many 
intending to take Orders go to the House. But it 
would be a total mistake to suppose that the life and 
work there tend to develop a morbidly ecclesiastical 
type. If it had done nothing else, this House would 
have justified its existence by having shown many, who 
will have much to do with numbers of working-men’s 
lives in later years, what a working-man in the concrete 
is. They learn amongst other things that it is not 
necessary always to address a working-man or woman 
in high-pitched tones of excessive hilarity. If the poor 
are childlike—and they are—they certainly do not lack 
the child's gift of gauging a ‘‘ grown-up.” Since he 
sees no cause for extreme hilarity in his interlocutor 
and still less in himself, the working-man resents this 
— and (not unwisely) puts his patron down for a 
ool. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of this movement’s 
stability is that it definitely takes its character from 
historic Christianity. It is all very well to preach the 
“service of man,” but if daily contact and closer know- 
ledge steadily diminish respect for that animal, such 
** service” can hardly be enthusiastic. It is far other- 
wise, and the motive is perennial, when what is done is 
done in the name of One irresistibly fascinating as Man 
and supreme as God. 


A SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 
I1].—Conscription as to GREAT BriTAtn. 


“y ue scheme of reform developed in these articles may 
be summarised thus. We assume first of all a 
peace establishment of 356,coo for the regular army. 
At present this is fixed at 276,000, though in 1899-1900 
there was a deficit of some 18,000 men. But even 
assuming that the present ideal is on all occasions 
reached, this scheme requires an increase of 80,000 
men. These are to be obtained by introducing conscrip- 
tion and adding 67 battalions to the infantry—or rather 
converting into regulars a number of Militia batta- 
lions, which together with Volunteers and Yeomanry 
would as such be abolished—and by raising five new 
cavalry regiments and twenty-one additional batteries 


of artillery, with their appropriate complement of army 
“service corps and other details. The professional or 


‘voluntary syStem is still retained, and is arranged to run 
concurrently with national conscription. In other words 
the latter is only resorted to where the former has failed. 
-In‘order to ‘make soldiering more of a profession than it is 


at present, the voluntary period of service is raised to 
twelve years with the colours, and seven in the Reserve. 
On the basis of former years, it may be assumed that 
voluntary recruiting will annually produce some 35,000 
men. But as at least 115,cco are required in the 
changed circumstances, the balance of 80,oco must be 
obtained by conscription. Conscripts, however, except 
in case of war, are not required to serve abroad. The 
first six months of their service is performed at the 


near their own homes. Twenty is the age at which 
they are taken, and on 1 January those who have been 
chosen by ballot out of the whole number that reach 
the age of twenty during the year—which would usually 
far exceed the total of conscripts required—commence 
their term of military service. Eighteen months with 
the colours, five years both in the regimental and 
first army reserves, and five in the second army reserve 
make up the complete term of service. Obviously the 
second reserve would only be called upon in extreme 
cases ; and thus the conscript is virtually a free man on 
attaining his thirty-second year. The number of ex- 
emptions and postponements is considerable. Candi- 
dates for orders in the Englisn, Irish, Roman Catholic 


and Presbyterian Churches, and all those belonging to 


the seafaring profession, are exempt altogether from 
military service. The cases of those awaiting trial or 
undergoing sentence for petty offences, and of those 
temporarily unfit or too small to serve are postponed 
for consideration to the following year. Thereare, too, 
some exemptions for family reasons. These include 
the only sons of destitute widows, or of those whose 
parents are incapacitated from managing their own 
affairs, and the sole surviving brothers of soldiers who 
have died on service. This body of men—together 
with those exempted by ballot—are, nevertheless, under 
the designation of the Civil Reserve, kept on the register, 
and for a space of ten years are liable for service, 
though by no means necessarily of a combatant nature. 
There is no class exemption. 

Coming to details, the introduction of conscription 
into this country, necessarily revolutionising our military 
system, would require an elaborate Act. It need not, 
however, affect the arrangement by which our army is 
provided for year by year ; so that the Army Act could 
still be kept in force by the annual Act. To understand 
this scheme it is mecessary to appreciate the nature 
and composition of an army corps. Our army corps 
establishment differs frorn that of any other Power. 
In most of the Continental army corps the strength of 
an infantry brigade is six battalions, but in ours it 
is four. <A division, therefore— which contains two 
brigades—on the Continental plan consists of twelve 
battalions and in ours of eight. Similarly the Con- 
tinental army corps consists of two divisions or twenty- 
four battalions as against three divisions of an equal 
number of battalions in ours. We also allew for an 
additional battalion among the corps troops. Our 
organisation of these corps troops—or troops mot 
grouped with the several divisions—appears to be uwn- 
necessarily clumsy, and in the German army they have 
practically been abolished. In the field the corps troops 
really are nobody’s children, and in practice it has 
rarely been found possible to use them as corps troops. 
On the other hand, when they are grouped with the 


| several divisions, the corps commanéder in the field has 


the advantage of knowing with which column they are 


_ marching, which, when they are corps troops, is not 


always possible. The matter, however, is now compli- 
cated by the existence of howitzer, and, possibly, in the 


_ future, of heavy batteries. In their case it would seem 


‘that there is no alternative but to make them corps 


troops, since they could hardly be grouped with the 
infantry divisions. For present purposes, then, we 
propose to alter our army corps organisation, to have 
only two infantry divisions with all the horse and field 


_ artillery grouped between them, and to estimate the 
_ number of batteries for an army corps as two of horse 


and eighteen of field. It would be an advantage to 
each division to possess one horse or highly mobile 
battery. To each corps we would also apportion a 
cavalry brigade, and then of corps combatant troops 
we should only have the howitzer and possibly th=> 


. heavy batteries, and some engineers, the corps battalion 
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being abolished. In these circumstances our army corps 
would be composed of twenty-four battalions or two 
divisions, with all the horse and field batteries dis- 
tributed between them; a cavalry brigade—three regi- 
ments and one horse battery—and the corps troops 
already mentioned. This would have the advantage of 
reducing the number of generals and staff—of whom at 
present our organisation allows of too large a number 


—and, if we are to keep army corps organised in peace- | 
this want by giving every infantry battalion a per- 


time, would result in a considerable saving of expense. 
Some authorities maintain that the army corps organi- 
sation is not suited to our wants; and of most of our 
campaigns this is certainly true. But in a large army 
it is absolutely necessary that divisions should be 
grouped together, andthus it would save confusion in 
war-time if the staffs of these groups were organised in 
peace-time, and were not collected together in the hap- 
hazard fashion now in vogue. If six army corps then 
are necessary at home, we should require 144 battalions 
of infantry, 18 regiments of cavalry, and 120 batteries 
of horse and field, besides howitzers and heavy batteries 
as adjuncts, as well as various engineer and army 
service, ordnance and medical corps details. 

In this scheme there would of course be no place for 
any auxiliaries, Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers being 
abolished. For service in India 52 battalions are needed, 
and before the war began we required for the colonies 30 
battalions. Of these there were formerly in South Africa 
six, two cavalry regiments and three field batteries. 
Mr. Brodrick has recently said that in South Africa a 
permanent garrison of twelve battalions will be required. 
But it will be some considerable time before so small a 
force will suffice, and we may safely assume that a 
garrison of twenty-four battalions, six cavalry regiments 
and twenty batteries will be the complement for some 
time needed. According to this calculation South Africa 
would demand in addition to its former garrison 
eighteen battalions, four cavalry regiments and fifteen 
field and two horse batteries. This would bring our 
colonial infantry garrisons up to 48 battalions. But 
Mr. Brodrick also says that five coaling stations 
may be handed over to the Admiralty, which would 
of course necessitate an increase of the personne! of the 
Navy, but that according to Lord Selborne’s recent 
statement in the House of Lords seems to be thought 
hardly feasible. It is also proposed to raise eight new 
garrison battalions and five more in India. Assuming— 
though the prospect at present is far from hopeful—that 
he will in time be able to raise six garrison battalions, 
and hand over five colonial stations to the new Indian 
battalions and four to the Admiralty, this would reduce 
our colonial garrison to 33, which, with the 52 batta- 
lions in India, would bring the total of battalions for 
foreign service to 85. Altogether we possess at present 
168 regular battalions—although Mr. Brodrick, pre- 
sumably with the intention of disbanding two new 
battalions, recently placed it at 166—so we should con- 
sequently have left 83 battalions. But proposing to 
keep in England six army corps or 144 battalions, we 
should in that case be short of 61 battalions. These 
might be formed by raising the Irish Guards to 
three battalions, and by adding a third of regulars 
to the 59 regiments which at present do not possess 
them. It would, however, be desirable that the staff 
and garrison in London—as in the somewhat similar 
case of Paris—were extra to the army corps organisa- 
tion. In that case we propose to allow for six more 
battalions still, which might be raised by adding fourth 
battalions to six regiments recruited in populous 
districts. 

Of cavalry we have at present in our army thirty- 
one British regiments, twelve of which are ordi- 
narily required for foreign service. But the addition 
of four regiments to the South African roster leaves 
but fifteen at home; of whom the three regiments of 
household cavalry are for mobilisation purposes only 
computed to furnish one composite regiment, which 
further reduces the number to thirteen. By adding 
five regiments to our cavalry, we should then 
possess eighteen which would supply us with the six 
cavalry brigades we require. On the Continental plan, 
we might strengthen our regiments by an additional 
squadron, and makea cavalry brigade consist of only two 
regiments and a horse battery. - 


But on the whole it |. 


is better to keep to Our existing organisation, which is 
more elastic and more readily admits of expansion than 
the Continental plan. Then in the field one of the three 
regiments of the brigade would probably be detached 
as divisional cavalry, which would again reduce the 
brigade to two regiments. Great stress is now laid on 
our possessing an ample supply of mounted infantry, 
into which, by the inducement of extravagantly high 
pay, the Yeomanry are to be turned. We would meet 


manent establishment of thirty horses, so as to enable 


| them to turn out a mounted infantry section if needed, 


and also make it possible for every long-service soldier 
—the conscripts would hardly have time for such a 
course—to pass through an elementary riding class. 
Had such a system been inaugurated five years ago, 
many of our present difficulties could not have arisen. 

In the matter of artillery we possess at present 28 
horse and 151 field and howitzer batteries : but of these, 
four of horse and 46 of field are ordinarily re- 
quired fof service abroad. To these we must add 
two horse and 15 field batteries for service 
in South Africa, which leaves at home but 15 
horse and go field. According to the present 
scheme we should require 12 horse batteries for the 
corps troops of the six corps, and six in addition for the 
cavalry brigades; 18 in all, that is three more than we 
possess at present. Similarly we should require 108 
field batteries, or 18 more than we have now. These 
additions would be required to complete the army 
corps. 

Conscription as applied to this country has special 
difficulties. Unlike the Continental nations who have 
been led to adopt it, we have to provide for large Indian 
and Colonial garrisons. Moreover on the Continent 
units are quartered permanently in their own territorial 
districts, and soldiers are thus serving close to their 
homes. Asa consequence mobilisation is with them an 
easy matter, stores can be kept on the spot, and the 
order to mobilise creates little difficulty. The reservists 
are collected then and there, and equipped in the districts 
to which they belong. They are thus able to join their 
units at once. But in our case such simplicity is not 
possible. Our regiments cannot remain always in one 
district, nor carry about with them their own reserve 
stores. Asa matter of practice they rarely remain more 
than two years in one place, and from time to time have 
to proceed abroad orto Ireland. Therefore with us the 
depots are the most convenient mobilisation centres. 
With such an arrangement the present scheme does not 
in any way interfere; and conscripts would have to 
serve in various parts of the United Kingdom. But 
the stations of home units might be changed less fre- 
quently. It is a matter of tradition in our army that 
regiments change their quarters about once in every 
two years ; and the expense is correspondingly heavy 
alike to the units and the taxpayer. It especially affects 
married men and their families both in the commissioned 
and non-commissioned ranks. In existing circumstances 
little can be done in the matter of concentrating 
troops, except at such centres as Aldershot and Salis- 
bury. We could hardly condemn a large number of 
sound barracks, and ask the taxpayer to provide new 
ones in more desirable districts. Ground, too, is an 
almost insuperable difficulty, and there are few spots 
in the United Kingdom where a concentration of troops 
would be desirable, or even useful for purposes of in- 
struction. 


FROM HEINE, 
‘““Im Walde.” 
STRAY and sob in the forest. 
The throstle sits on the bough. 
She springs and sings her purest.— 
“ What ails thee, sad of brow?” 


Thy sisters dear, the swallows, 
Can rede thee true my child, 
Who chose the lattice-hollows 
_.. Where erst my darling smiled. ' 
W. SICHEL. 
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S. MARY THE VIRGIN, OXFORD. 
I. 


historic church of S. Mary the Virgin at Oxford ; 


and its close connexion with academic life, maintained | than Git in hich 


during several centuries, gives to it a unique and 
abiding interest. Standing almost in the centre of the 
ancient city, and bordering on the street which has 
always been the main thoroughfare from west to east, 
it has from the earliest times played a conspicuous 
part in the scenes of Oxford history. The now 
existing nave indeed was not completed till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and the chancel 
was rebuilt by Walter Lyhert, Bishop of Norwich, 
about the year 1462 to show his regard for Oriel 
College, the society of which he had been Provost. But 
a church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin had occupied 
the same site from Saxon times ; and when the bounds 
of the parish are beaten each year on Ascension Day 
its limits are found to comprise portions of no fewer 


part of Duke Humphrey’s Library, half of the Clarendon 
building and the whole of the Radcliffe Square. The 
ancient parish was invaded by these later settlers; the 
colleges and libraries clustered round the central edifice 
of S. Mary the Virgin, acquiring and occupying ground 
formerly occupied by the parochial tenements which were 
crowded together in narrow lanes, the chief of which 
was Cat Street (vicus murilegorum) with a ‘ Kitten” 
Court opening from it. 

As S. Martin’s, Carfax, was the church of the citizens, 
so S. Mary’s was the church of the University. But it 
has always been far more than this. It served for 
centuries as the home of the University. It was the 
scene of its secular business as well as its religious 
worship. The earliest student life of Oxford seems to 
have been connected with the religious houses which 
were planted on the banks of the Isis, such as S. Frides- 
wide’s nunnery, founded in the eighth century, and 
Oseney Abbey, founded by Robert D’Oilly in the reign 
of Henry I. And as the various schools, or groups 
of scholars, grew in number, and instruction became 
systematised and teachers were licensed, there was 
gradually created a University of Oxford, analogous to 
the Universities of Paris and other Continental cities ; 
the students being mostly lodged in hostels, or halls, 
antecedent to the establishment of the earliest colleges. 
And the University, having no buildings of its own, 
made use of the central church of S. Mary the Virgin, 
as its home for allits common purposes. There was no 
incongruity in this, for those purposes were all, in a 
way, religious. The elementary studies of the Trivium 
(grammar, rhetoric, and logic) as well as the more 
advanced studies of the Quadrivium (arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy)—a series summed up in the 
mnemonic line 
**Lingua, tropus, ratio, nmumerus, tonus, angulus, 

astra—” 


formed the basis of the general training of the Arts 
course; these were all regarded as a preparation for 
the higher faculties, and especially for the supreme 
study of the mater scientiarum, theology. Thus for 
instance grammar and the Greek and Hebrew languages 
were taught that the Holy Scriptures might be easily 
read and accurately transcribed ; rhetoric and logic, that 
the Fathers of the Church might be understood, and 
false doctrine refuted ; music, that the services might be 
rightly rendered. There was nothing strange then in 
associating all the business and work of the University 
with a consecrated building; and by the thirteenth 
century S. Mary’s had become the central home of 
academical activity in its many phases. In 1274 the 


Chancellor and Masters proposed to found within its | 


walls a chantry where masses might be said for the 
King and other benefactors. The very earliest struc- 
ture which may in a strict sense be termed an 
academical building dates from Edward II.’s reign ; 
and it still stands, nestling close against the north wall 
of S. Mary’s chancel, and apparently a part of the 
church, though indeed it can boast a far higher 
antiquity than any portion of the existing fabric, except 
the tower and spire. The ancient House of Congrega- 
tion, for that is the proper title of this singularly 


interesting building, was the first meeting-place of 
_the Congregation of the regent masters; and, in 


May stirring memories gather round the great _ the words of Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, ‘‘it has survived 


the changes of more than five centuries, and there 
are few spots in Oxford which have more venerable 


successive medieval chancellors granted to kneeling 
candidates the license to teach as masters in the 
schools of the University.” It was itself a chapel 
as well as a hall for business, and the piscina 
at the east end of its southern wall still indicates the 
position of the altar at which masses were celebrated. 
Above this chamber, in the same fourteenth century, 
was raised an upper story, wherein were placed the 


| books belonging to the University, each volume chained, 


for the sake of security, above or upon the desks which 
were arranged between the seven narrow lancet windows 
with which the north and south walls were pierced. 
The librarian was a priest, and one of his duties was to 
say masses at the adjacent altar of S. Catharine. In 


than six colleges, besides the Schools quadrangle and | this upper room the books remained till 1480, when 


they were transferred to Duke Humphrey’s new library 
over the Divinity School. The chamber was then ap- 
propriated to the purposes of congregation, and was so 
used, together with the room below it, until the com- 
pletion of the new Convocation House in 1638. 

But not only in these stately and venerable rooms 


_ did the University make a home. The whole church, 


without losing its parochial character, or forfeiting its 


_ close connexion with Oriel College, which dated back 


to the very beginning of that royal foundation, was 
used for academical purposes, and its history is inti- 


_ mately bound up with the annals of the University. Its 


great bell still summons the doctors and masters to 
vote or debate on academical legislation, or to confer 
degrees: and from the earliest times till 1638 their 
debates and all their business were transacted within 
the precincts of S. Mary’s. Indeed such business was 
occasionally transacted there in subsequent years, when- 
ever Parliament met in Oxford and claimed the use of 
the convocation house and the schools. Thus in 1665 
and again in 1681 the chancel of S. Mary’s was used 
for the conferring of degrees and other ceremonies. 

It served also for more than two centuries as the 
examination schools of the University. All the exercises 
which qualified for degrees were performed within it ; 
and the phrase, so familiar to Oxford men, Responsiones 
in Parviso, refer to the questions and answers which 
were given in the porch of S. Mary’s, or rather in the 
chamber above the ancient porch, which can now be 
traced only in the narrow stone newel staircase which 
led up to it, and may still be seen, worn with the 
tread of successive generations of undergraduates. 
In the church also were performed the various cere- 
monies connected with the conferring of degrees: 
and at the end of each academical year, the Act, 
or public recognition and bestowal of the degrees 
gained during the year, and public commemoration of 
founders and benefactors, took place in the nave. For 
this important ceremony great preparations were made. 
The nave was fitted up with staging and tiers of seats, 
so as to accommodate the members of the University in 
accordance with their several ranks. It was turned in 
fact from a church into a theatre, and its walls rang 
with applause or laughter, at the meritorious declama- 
tion of prize exercises, or the scurrilous buffoonery of 
the terre filius. This misuse of the church continued 
till after the Restoration. John Fell, who was Dean of 
Christ Church, and the most prominent and stirring 
among the academicians of his day, in order to get rid 
of so secular a use of a consecrated building, en- 
couraged Archbishop Sheldon to build the theatre which 
now bears his name, and in 1669 the ceremonies of the 
Act were for the first time transacted there, instead of 
in S. Mary’s. 

Within S. Mary’s too—probably in the north or Lady 
Chapel, which is still used as the consistory court of the 
diocese—the Chancellor in person, or represented by his 
commissary, held his weekly court. Before this tribunal 
were brought almost all cases in which scholars or any 
who possessed the privilege of clergy were concerned. 
The jurisdiction was very wide, and touched all manner 
of concerns relating to the well-being of the Uni- 
versity :—the quality and price of bread, wine, beer, 
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and other provisions ; the rents of houses let to clerks ; 
the cleansing and repair of the streets. All such matters 
came before this court, as well as affairs of police, and 
many a brawling scholar or mischievous woman was 
committed to the prison at Bocardo from the Lady 
Chapel of S. Mary’s. We read even of heads of houses 
convicted of grave offences and punished accordingly. 
On the completion of the new Convocation House, this 
court was transferred to its present quarters in the 
Apodyterium. 

Thus before the close of the seventeenth century, the 
purely secular uses of S. Mary’s had ceased. The 
University had by this time its own hall for business, 
its own library, its own examination schools, its own 
Chancellor’s Court. But the great bell still summons 
the doctors and masters together within its walls, 
though not for business but worship; and at the 
Latin Litany and Holy Communion which mark the 
beginning of each academic term, as well as at the 
Sunday sermons, the formal and official attendance of 
the University authorities perpetuates the ancient con- 
nexion with S. Mary’s Church, which has endured 
through so many centuries. ; 

In another article I will try to notice briefly some 
of the more remarkable incidents which have occurred 
within its walls. H. L. THompson. 


THREE PLAYS. 


A®?: competing with life as an attraction, ought not 
to give its adversary the least advantage in the 
game. When, for instance, we have been lured from 
the sunshine of a real afternoon into a theatre, a very 
long entr’acte is apt tobe dangerous. Even though the 
spell of illusion be not utterly broken by the interval, 
we, sampling the sunshine at leisure, wonder how the 
dim footlights could have made truants of us. Won- 
dering, we are apt not to return to our seats. Last 
Monday, at the Garrick Theatre, the Stage Societ 
appointed a gap of twenty-five minutes between th 
second and third acts of ‘‘The Pillars of Society.” I 
regard that as a bit of sheer bravado. After preening 
oneself in the gold haze of spring, to be expected to 
dip back into a dim sarcophagus upholstered in 
velvet and filled with a crowd of intelligent 
people! Sickening is the idea of the velvet. Even 
more so, the idea of the intelligent crowd. A crowd of 
stupid people is all very well: one is used to it. But 
an obviously and feverishly intelligent crowd is an un- 
natural, an intolerable nuisance, from which Heaven 
defend me! I ask, does any man, in these circum- 
stances, return to his seat and see the play through? I 
answer this rhetorical question by recording that / did. 
But I regard the fact of my return as a very signal 
tribute to Ibsen’s genius for dramaturgy and to his 
inalienable power of filling us at the moment witha 
kind of intellectual excitement for which, analysing it 
later, we may or may not discover adequate cause. 

‘* The Pillars of Society,” the earliest play of his final 
period, is interesting rather as a story than as a philo- 
sophic reflection of life. Ibsen here is, first and fore- 
most, the rattling good playwright. Why this strong, 
ingenious, rattling good play of his has never been 
produced by a commercial manager, is a mystery that 
I cannot fathom. Thought, of course (with propagand- 
ism) comes into the play; but it is wholly subordinate 
to the conceived story. Hatred of idealism and respect- 
ability, hatred of Man and love of Woman, and all the rest 
of Ibsen’s ‘‘ fads,” may be found in it, but never for one 
moment do they make or mar the story itself. Thus they 
would not incommode the public. Asan attack on social 
institutions the play is quite negligible. It ought to 
have been called, not ‘‘The Pillars of Society,” but 
‘The Skeleton in the Cupboard.”” Consul Bernick is 
essentially the man with a guilty secret and a predis- 
position to villainy. Ibsen, by presenting him as an 
average type of the class that he wished (incidentally) 
to attack, made nonsense of his incidental motive. But 
this matters little. The man is projected with great 
vitality, and is (except as the pretended type) a very im- 
pressive figure. Nor is it so much on what he is as on 
what happens that the excitement of the play depends. 
Will the noble young man who became his scapegoat un- 


mask him now in all his hideousness to the world? Will 
his attempt to murder this young man be crowned with 
success ? Will his little boy, whom he dearly loves, be 
drowned? Ohno, no! Do not harrow us too much! 
Let there be a happy ending! And there is. The 
young man is saved; so is the little boy; and the 
wicked man (this is the one impossible thing that Ibsen 
makes him do) atones for his sins by confessing 
them to his fellow-citizens, and so inaugurates his per- 
fect reformation. Superior persons may sneer at the play 
(especially its last act) as melodrama ; but it is melodrama 
of the very best kind. It is a hustle of ingenious and 
exciting chances around strongly and truly delineated 
characters, and the comic relief (of which there is much) 
is real straightforward fun. The public would take to 
it like a duck to the water. Perhaps Mr. Asche, who 
produced it for the Stage Society, and played very 
powerfully the part of Bernick, will one day give the 
public this chance. The whole performance last Monday 
was very good all round, the cast including Miss 
Annie Webster, Mr. Albert Gran and many other very 
capable persons. The only important fault to be found 
was that all the men were much too smartly dressed. 
Mr. Charles Quartermain, as Rorlund the schoolmaster, 
was the one exception. He wore a frock-suit of rusty 
black, with a small black bow topping a long expanse 
of shirt-front. That, I am sure, is how Ibsen means 
all his men to be dressed. It is a uniform, to be 
worn unquestioningly by his interpreters. 

There are two farces to which I ought to have called 
your attention last week: ‘‘ The Night of the Party” 
at the Avenue, and ‘‘A Woman in the Case” at the 
Court. There is not much to choose between them as 
farces ; but, if one must be taken and the other left, I 
think the former should be taken. For in it Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, its author, has a very good part, 
which he plays to admiration; whereas in the other 
Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. Leonard Merrick have not 
given a chance to any of the many popular mimes 
engaged. It is quite worth youg while to see Mr. 
Grossmith’s study of the eternal lackey-type. There 
is one moment at which, in dual _responsi- 
bility, he achieves greatness. This is when he 
is standing at the window, with his back turned 
to us, watching his master get into a hansom ex roufe 
for Euston. He is muttering a good riddance, 
unpacking his heart of long-pent disrespect and re- 
bellion. Suddenly his shoulders droop, his neck takes 
an exquisite inclination, he smiles (we know it by the 
curve of his cheek), and ‘‘ Good-bye, Sir, good-bye!” 
he murmurs. His master’s glance up at the window 
has renewed the broken spell, changing not merely the 
man’s physical aspect, but bringing to his nervous lips 
what he knows to be beyond ear-shot. The whole thing 
takes place in a moment (would it could be described 
in one!), but it is a moment of such poignant truth 
that it would redeem a play that had no other virtue. 
So long as Mr. Grossmith is on the stage his play seems 
full of virtues. The rest of the castis negligible. It has 
been recruited I know not whence. But that none of it 
shows particular talent is rather a blessing. For if such 
talent were shown we could only regret that it was 
wasted. Itis, as I have suggested, the prodigal waste 
of talent that prevents one from bearing with equanimity 
the farce at the Court. Here is not a single part that 
has anything in it. Here are merely the stock dummies 
for ‘‘ complications.” Played by mimes who know no 
better they would pass muster. But we resent them as 
played by mimes who do know infinitely better. Mr. Kerr 
and Miss Kingston play the two central parts, and at 
every moment we are jarred. We hear the spades of their 
intelligence grating against that stony surface which 
is all that the authors have allotted for them to dig. 
These two comedians should accept the situation 
frankly, saying to themselves ‘‘ We are here to play 


the fool. Let us play it, and not attempt any other 
part.” Miss Esmé Beringer is wiser than they in this 
respect. She does not remind us (even though she 


may not make us forget) that she is thrown away. Cast 

for a dummy-part, she plays it as stagily and emptily 

as she can. Mr. W. H. Denny, too, manages to be 

more unlike a German Baron, and more in accord with the 

authors’ intention, than I should have conceived pos- 

sible. To hear him ‘‘agzebt ze egsblanation” and so 
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forth, is alesson in the proper method for such a part. 
But it is a lesson which any duffer could have taught us 
equally well. Mr. James Erskine, too, impersonating 
an Officer and a Gentleman, contrives, by dint of twirling 
his moustache as though he were working a machine, 
and of talking as though he had a bunch of grapes in 


_ meant for the artists a new flight for the imagina- 


his mouth, to be quite unlike any Officer or Gentleman | 


seen by him off the stage, and so to keep well within 
the stage-convention. 


But one regrets that he is notin | 


a play where he could use in the interest of art the ad- | 


vantages he has had as a private person. 


As for | 


Miss Carlotta Addison, her case is even worse. She | 


does not even do what is required of her. Playing 


the inevitable dowager who tries to bully her daughter | 
into a loveless union, she lavishes on the part all those | 
sweet, tender, translucent qualities of womanliness for — 


which the dramatic critics have been praising her for so 


' marbles and little dolls. 


many years that now she cannot, for the life of her, sug- | 


gest any qualities inferior. Another misfit is Mr. C. W. 
Herz as an Eton boy. If Eton kept her pupils till they 
had reached the age of thirty (which is, roughly, the 
age suggested by Mr. Herz’s appearance) Mr. Herz as 
an Eton boy might be all very welf. But as this reform 


in the rules of the school is not likely to be made | 


before Mr. Herz reaches the age of Methuselah, I urge 


Mr. Herz to discard the ambition of appearing as an | 


Eton boy, even though (as in “ Peril,” and in this play) , 


the dramatic critics seem to think him satisfactory. 
Max. 


THE ACADEMY.—II. 
Tue Rape or PAINTING. 
HAVE a friend who tells, with tears in his eyes, 


tion, a fresh excitement about the image, by no 
means destructive of the old; the tree that comes to 
us not only with its shape and its shadows but also in 
the magic of coloured light'will mean ‘‘ tree ” to the spirit 
more thrillingly. The heretics, the wreckers of paint, 
the plodders, the madmen are all infected as well as the 
strong talents, but they do not disprove the faith. 
Every degree of art shares the impulse. Mr. Whistler, 
so fastidious in his choice of matter, so circumspect 
about paint and its rights and tradition, is yet almost a 
pedant in the science of tone-and-colour vision, 
and an explorer whose trophies are the absolutely 
novel nocturnes. Mr. Tadema, however little we 
may sympathise with the intellectual proportions 
of his art, yet shares the passion among his 
The youths who have 
starved on the hill of Montmartre in devotion to some 
absurd motley of vermilion and emerald green as a 
receipt for sunlight were lunatics of the faith. All that 
is living at the Academy, all the half successes, 
respectable efforts, tend this way. Mr. Hook capturing 
the tone of a shadowed beach against the high blues 
and greens of sea and sky, Mr. Mark Fisher netting 


the sunbeams down by his pond, Mr. Clausen hatch-~ 


ing at the dusty lights in a barn, Mr. Stott decoying 
the shimmer over a shaky, dotty world, Mr. Tuke 
catching some radiance in a wonderfully silly composi- 


tion, Mr. J. J. Shannon, slipping away from the profes- 
| sional compromise of his portraits for an hour in the 
| sunshine, Mr. David Murray cherishing, in the middle 


the story of a man who died of starvation with | 


hundreds of eggs within reach of his hand. I never 
quite understood why there were so many eggs and 


nothing else, but the point was that he had always | 


disliked eggs, and refused to be less fastidious because 
his life was the price of his taste. No one will starve 
because he cannot stomach pictures at an Academy, 
but those who have no appetite for Mr. Sargent’s 
painting are likely to go without their dinner. I have 
seen indeed poor wretches, who refused to touch the 


plat du jour, pecking ata Sant, bolting a Cooper, trifling | 


with a Leslie or a Poynter, astonishing the waiters by 
attacking certain ancient dry fruits and biscuits that 
garnish the tables, but it was an unsatisfactory meal. 
There are good reasons for quarrelling with Mr. 
Sargent, but some of his critics have really a bigger 
quarrel, namely with modern painting generally. The 
peculiar interest and excitement of modern painting has 
been the exploring of natural light and colour, and to 
this interest such critics are constitutionally rather 
indifferent. As I write I see from my window a tower 
of chestnut, the topmost of whose thousand candles are 
still lit. Between these lit candles, the rosy grey 
behind them and the nameless greens of the pit of 
shadow in which the rest are extinguished, balances an 
uninventable harmony, changing in all its constituents 
every few minutes. Of such harmonies modern painting 
is the instrument; these speak to the modern eye and 
the modern heart. c 


monies, search for the law of the surfaces that take 
these lights and modify them and so build up the 
visible world, have wrecked or made the talents of 
modern painting. The strong talents are swept into 
this stream of exploration, or resisting, wither. It 
may seem abstractly possible to choose one’s date in 
painting, to go back up the stream and camp where its 
volume is narrower and less burdened. In practice the 
current is too strong and takes the heart out of reaction. 

The critic objects: This pursuit of real colour and 
tone is the pursuit of actuality, of accidents that have 
no importance for the imagination. This conception of 
the imagination as a faculty diminished by each exten- 
sion of the visible has doubtless reappeared at each: 
stage of that extension. When Giotto, Masaccio, 


I The sense developed in landscape | 
has passed into portrait, the passion of these har- | 


Donatello gave bone and body to men, when Piero — 


della Francesca took to perspective like a new poetry, 
critics must have shaken the head over the departure 
of imagination and the intrusion of trivial reality. 
They were wrorg. Each of these new explorations 


ofa brown professional landscape, two wonderful spots 
of sunny willow and cloud, these are the men who 
make one pause fora moment in going round the walls. 

The painters who can stand up strong under the full 
burden of science are certainly few. How does Mr. 
Sargent stand? Does he lose himself in accidental 
insignificant lights when he has to paint a character, 
and is he a paint-wrecker ? I donot think the portraits 
of the Miss Wertheimers and of Mrs. Charles Russell will 
bear out the first charge. Miss Wertheimer’s white 
satin flashes its brightest, but never threatens to eclipse 
the head, indeed it reinforces the character. I should 
say that rarely in the history of painting have its engines 
discharged a portrait so emphatically so undistractedly 
contrived. The woman is there, with a vitality hardly 
matched since Rubens, the race, the social type, the 
person. And design, which only comes to Mr. Sargent 
when he is excited by the batteries or entranced 
by the strangeness of light, has come in not to 
crib contradict or excuse the two figures, but to push 
conviction further, a design discovered in the 
material, the sway of one figure to the other, and 
the run of light along the turned out arm and down- 
stroke of the fan. Turn to the other portrait, and 
observe how these two pictures are designed, and 
designed for the imagination, in three dimensions. Not 
merely are they the only pictures on the walls that give 
the third dimension, so that soft shady space seems to 
open back from their frames among canvases merely 
mottled with flat dark and light, but this third dimen- 
sion is used dramatically, to express character. In the 
picture just spoken of the figures come forward, almost 
romping, to take the full insolence of the light. The 
other is all retreat, with the measure of it given in the 
lights on the dress, lamp and wrist. If it is not work of 
imagination thus to catch character and picture to- 
gether, in the graceful design of wreathed arms and 
retired nead, in the lighted rose and silver that throw 
the shadowy flesh into strange umbers, making it 
fascinating to the eye—then the word imagination is 
robbed of a very wonderful act 

But Mr. Sargent is a paint-wrecker? Certainly he 
is very unkind to his paint on a near view; the exami- 
nation of his means excites wonder rather than 
sensuous pleasure. 
arrived at except by systematic preparation and deli- 
berate waiting for a surface to take the new touches. 
Mr. Sargent is too impatient for this, or sees no way of 
humouring his paint and at the same time catching the 
exact relation between tones he is fighting for. Down 
into the shadow the solid patch is imperiously driven, 
and a corrective of the light torn across the tacky 
underpainting. All he seems to care for or see his way’ 


Beautiful paint can hardly be 
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to getting is the illusion of beautiful paint at his chosen 


distance. Every painter sacrifices something : he makes © 


this enormous sacrifice to the vivacity the consistency 
the beauty of his image at the picture-distance. | think 
I suffer as much as most to see paint brutalised, but when 


the picture does come into being where it was designed to | 
come and renders there the vision, I cannot comfortably — 


rule the painter out. These questions when logically 
discussed must not be too sharply stated. I can putmy 
feeling better in a figure. The Art of Painting has 


become an exacting mistress, sulking in her temple. | 


Round about it is a crowd of wooers who make all 
manner of worshipful approaches to her, arraying them- 
selves in delicate or flashy costumes, serenading her 
with «'l the approved ditties, promising gentle service. 
But the shutters remain blind and deaf to the trouba- 
dours, and they fall to discussing among them- 
selves theories of how proud ladies should be courted. 
And then appears Mr. Sargent. He has not the 
airs of a troubadour, hardly decent politeness. 
He strides through the throng and with neither 
song nor supplication marches into the bower, 
picks up the lady as a Roman did a Sabine and carries 
her off without apology, caress or hint of the lover. 
The others are loud in their protests that this is not the 
way in which it should be done. Poor thing, they say, 
how rudely he grasps and flutters her and how she 
struggles! But they cannot deny that she has been 
carried off nor pretend that she is altogether unhappy. 
They would not do it if they could, but they wish they 
could. 

Notice, let me say finally, the advance in solidity of 


modelling of the shoulders and arms in the Wertheimer | 
portrait compared with the rude simplification of the | 


‘*Carmencita.” How capricious Mr. Sargent’s power 
is, how it depends on certain material and excitement 


to come to heat, other portraits this year bear witness. 
D. S. M. 


THE OPERA AGAIN. 


R. MESSAGER has arrived at Covent Garden; — 


and the Great Lie has appeared in the Paris 

‘*Gaulois.””. Mr. Messager and his works shall be 

dealt with later ; now I shall deal with the Great Lie. 
Here it is :— 

‘*C’est lundi que s’ouvre, avec ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ 

l ‘opera-season’ de Londres. On dit merveille des 


transformations que M. Messager a fait subir au | 


Covent Garden. Les travaux ont coiité prés d'un 
million de francs, mais le vieux thédtre est rajeuni, 
méconnaissable, et nos artistes francais apprendront 
avec plaisir qu’ils trouveront 4 l’Opéra de Londres 
des loges aérées et spacieuses, au lieu des affrevx 
réduits d’antan.” 

This highly pleases me. All these changes, which 
the Syndicate has wished to make for years, which 
Mr. Neilson has clamoured for ever since his appoint- 
ment, for which Mr. Sachs is mainly responsible, were 
(I believe) thought out and commenced before Mr. 
Messager was thought of in connexion with our only 
substitute for a national English Opera. Nevertheless 
it is quite easy to believe (on the authority of the 
‘*Gaulois ”) that Mr. Messager initiated and effected all 
of them. Mr. Messager may have been director of 
some other of the great Continental opera-houses ; but 
if he has occupied such a position I have never heard 
of it. Nevertheless, he has evidently -had so vast an 
experience that he has been able to tell our Grand 
Opera Syndicate what to do before, in a manner of 
speaking, they knew of his existence. The ‘‘Gaulois” 
knows all about it. ‘‘ Les travaux,” which cost the 
Syndicate £25,000, cost, according to the ‘‘ Gaulois,” 
£40,000. The present theatre, which to the Syndicate’s 
eyes and to the eyes of most of the hardened regular 
attenders of the old theatre looks very like the old one, 


seems to the ‘‘Gaulois” gentleman rejuvenated and | 


unrecognisable. The new boxes, which to all our eyes 
appear precisely like the old ones, are to the ‘‘ Gaulois ” 
gentleman very paradises substituted for the frightful 
garrets of former years. 
fancy some enemy of Mr. Messager on the ‘‘ Gaulois” 
staff has played Mr. Messager this scurvy trick—a trick 
that is bound to make Mr. ‘Messager appear ridiculous 


Between ourselves, reader, I | 


_ in the eyes of everyone who knows the facts. For, as 
I have said, the changes in the stage arrangements 
—really important changes—were determined long 
before Mr. Messager was engaged. The changes in 
the stalls of the theatre were probably determined on 

| at the same time; and, anyhow, they amount only to 

_ this, that what was formerly a dangerous theatre has 

become, to the occupants of the stalls at any rate, 

| nothing else than a death-trap. Formerly the exits 
were difficult enough to those who did not understand 
| them; but now descending staircases have been sub- 


' stituted for the old ascending ones, and in a panic it 
would require a mere half-minute to fill them with 
struggling heaps of maimed and half-suffocated people 
in evening dress. For this new arrangement, it so 
happens, I am given to understand the County Council 
is responsible ; and it is evidently unfair to impute the 
blame of itto Mr. Messager. In fact all I can attribute 
to Mr. Messager are the alterations in the boxes. 
These, however, have not yet been effected. So much 
for the Great Lie of the ‘‘ Gaulois.” I do not desire to 
associate Mr. Messager with it; for, although no 
Englishman can approve of a Frenchman controlling 
English opera, no Englishman will wish to deprive the 
Frenchman, once here, of his fair opportunity of 
showing what he can do and howhe can doit. It would 
seem that Mr. Messager has some friends whose pens 
should be controlled—that is all. 

The season opened in its customary fashion this week 
with a dull performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” On 
Tuesday we had ‘ Hansel and Gretel,” and on 
_ Wednesday ‘‘Tannhiuser.” ‘‘ Rigoletto” I did not 
| hear, and *‘ Faust” (if I hear it) must wait until next 
week. For to-night ‘‘ Tristan” is promised. I do not 
propose until later in the season to discuss the new 
stage arrangements. Whether they are good or bad— 
and they seem to me good—they obviously require 
some practice on the part of the scene-shifters and 
machine-men before they can be expected to do all that 
is expected of them. It would be ridiculous, for 
instance, to condemn them simply because on Monday 
_a cloth refused obstinately either to go up or down 
_and the stage manager ultimately was reduced 
| to dropping another cloth in front of it to hide 
its antics. Neither can anything atrociously severe 
be said about the drop-curtain which on Wednes- 
| day descended with some emphasis and amputated 
the right wing of one of Mr. Humperdinck’s angels (in 
‘* Hansel and Gretel”). In aweek or two everything 
will doubtless be working quite smoothly and we shall 
see no more of such ludicrous accidents. But even so 
| early in the season as now, it is quite just to offer a few 
| criticisms. Let me ask, then, why nearly every scene 
in ‘*‘ Hansel and Gretel” and in ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” should 
be so set as to look well only from the middle of the 
stalls? I, placed, for my sins, and, I presume, my con- 
venience, at the right end of the front row of stalls, 
could see horrible gaps at each side of the back-cloths 
and also could see gentlemen on high manipulating 
limelights and other uncouth pieces of apparatus. Un- 
less all the end seats are reserved for Gentlemen of the 
Press, there must be many people who have seen 
more than they paid for, and more than they wished to 
see. It is a very good rule in life to get your 
pennyworth of everything, but when in a theatre 
you get more than that, and the little excess 
destroys all the illusion of the game, surely you have as 
good a ground of complaint as you would have if you 
had got nothing at all. Amongst the things one would 
rather not see was a display of shadowgraphy in the 
last act of ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel.” Against the red side 
of the witch’s oven could be seen the features, yea, and 
the moustache, of the gentleman who was working the 
fire effects inside. These matters should be looked 
into. For the rest, the orchestra this week has been 
excellent, Messrs. Lohse and Mancinelli each conduct- 
ing competently in his own way. On Monday night 
| Mr. Saléza, a quite commonplace tenor, undistin- 
guishable from the mass of operatic tenors, sang the 
part of Romeo; and Madame Eames, who has again 
come out to the open from her retirement, made a 
very self-conscious and, one might say, music-hally 
| Juliet. On Tuesday Miss Felser as Hansel and Miss 
| David as Gretei were rather more than tolerable; Miss 


| 


| 
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Kirkby Lunn sang beautifully the little bit that is given 
to the Sandman; and Miss Aldridge made a sufficiently 
ferocious witch. The ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ performance on 
Wednesday came as a surprise to most of us who are 
familiar with Mr. van Dyck’s former style. He really 
sang—sang with beauty and genuine vocal skill ; and 
he acted superbly. His share in the second act was 
something to be remembered by everyone who was 
present. 


It would be unfair to attempt any criticism of Mr. | 


Harold Bauer in the limited space at my disposal this 
week. He is a very fine pianist indeed, and should be 


heard by everyone at his recital next Friday. Afterthat | 


I shall talk about him at some length. I must, how- 


ever, before it is too late, say a few words about the | 
Moody-Manners Opera Company which I heard at | 


Stratford last week. If Mr. Manners’ shows areas good 
every night as this, he may be reckoned as a far more 
potent influence than Covent Garden or even the Rosa 
Company. ‘‘Carmen” was the operal heard. The 
scenery was quite adequate ; the orchestra was ade- 
quate ; the singers were, with some reservations, good ; 
and the chorus was one of the best I have heard. Mr. 
John Child got through the job of singing Don Jose ina 
workmanlike way: it was not a great feat, vocally or 
dramatically, but it was satisfying. Zelie de Lussan 
sang Carmen in her familiar way; also she trotted 
about the stage in her familiar way. Miss Nedda 
Morrison has much to learn: she must form a definite 
conception of the part of Michaela and not run through 
the music as though she were having a singing lesson. 
But she has a voice, and I think, ability, and ought to 
make something of herself. Mr. Dever was a com- 
petent Toreador. Altogether I have the highest hopes 
of the Moody-Manners Company, and it ought to be 
supported by all who desire opera to get a firm grip on 
this country. J. F. R. 


RECENT INSURANCE REPORTS. 


are happily several British insurance com- 


policy-holders have the advantage of receiving a reduc- 
tion of premium after five years. It is managed 
with very great economy, and has recently issued a new 
prospectus, offering a considerably greater variety of 
policies than formerly, and characterised by some 
particularly favourable rates for non-participating 
assurance. The position and prospects of the society 
are, however, so good that a policy-holder would do 
better to pay the higher premium, and participate in 
profits, provided he can afford the additional annual 
payment. 

The Hand-in-Hand, after an existence of more than 
two centuries, exhibits a vitality that is little short of 
amazing. In a year when most companies showed a 
falling off in the amount of new business, the Hand-in- 
Hand showed an increase of about twenty-five per cent. 
over the previous year, which in turn was the best in 
the society’s experience. The new business for 1900 
was more than double the amount for 1894, and about 
three times as much as it used to be ten years ago. 


_ This healthy extension of the business has been accom- 
plished at an extremely moderate expenditure, and as 


the society is a mutual office the entire profits go to the 
policy-holders. How large those profits are likely to be 
may to some extent be judged from the fact that the 
liabilities are valued on a 2 per cent. basis, which is a 
lower rate than any other company has adopted. 
The rate of interest earned upon the funds was £4 45. 
per cent. after deduction of income-tax, so that there 
is no iess than £2 4s. per cent. per annum of the 
funds as a contribution to surplus, in addition to about 


_7b per cent. of the premiums, which is the extent 


panies the position of which is so strong, and the | 


affairs of which are so well managed, that they stand 


out as institutions probably without rivals in the | 
financial or commercial world. The accounts of three | 


such offices have recently been issued. They are the 
Hand-in-Hand, the Metropolitan, and the London Life. 
For a great many years these three companies had, as 
a common characteristic, the allotment of bonuses only 
as a reduction of premium, no reversionary additions 
being made to the policies until the premiums had been 
extinguished by bonuses. The Hand-in-Hand has in 
recent years issued policies which receive reversionary 
additions; but the other two still adhere to reduc- 
tion of premium as the only form in which bonuses 
can be taken. The business of the London Life and of 
the Metropolitan is very small, partly because they 
employ no agents, and partly because the limited choice 
of policies which they issue fails to meet the require- 
ments of all classes as assurers. In the course of last 
year the London Life issued new policies, assuring 
about £ 300,000, and the new premiums were less than 
35 per cent. of the total premium income. The result 
is tnat the Association grows at an extremely slow rate, 
and in the course of thirty years has increased its pre- 
miums by less than £30,000. The expenditure at 
which the business is managed is less than 5 per cent. of 
the premiums, when calculated, as it appropriately 
ought to be, upon the nominal premiums of £360,000 
As however the allowance in reduction of premium 
amounts to £209,000 the premiums actually received in 
cash are only £150,000. The rates charged during the 
first seven years are much higher than those charged by 
other offices, and consequently a comparison of the 
expense ratios of the London Life with those of other 
companies is somewhat unduly favourable to the 
Association. Nevertheless the fact remains that the 
office is managed with extreme economy; that its 
position is one of great financial strength, and that the 
policies which it offers can hardly be surpassed in excel- 
lence by any other company, provided its special 
system is convenient to the policy-holder. 

The Metropolitan works on very similar lines. It 
is too a mutual office, which pays no commission. Its 


to which the provision for expenses exceeds the actual 
expenditure. The society has never yet failed to main- 


_ tain a rate of bonus which it has once declared, and its 


present condition of abnormal financial strength makes 
it as certain as anything can well be, that its present 
high rate of bonus will be maintained. 

The Fire Department of the society is equally 
flourishing. The claims absorbed only 39 per cent. of 
fire premiums, and the expenses 34 per cent., leaving a 
trading profit of 27 per cent. of the premiums for the 
benefit of the policy-holders. It is perhaps not generally 
known that the Hand-in-Hand pays bonuses to those 
who are insured with it against fire, the result being 
that its policy-holders obtain the benefits of fire insur- 
ance at an unusually low rate, and this is accompanied 
by the most complete security. In both its branches 
the Hand-in-Hand must be regarded as a legacy from 
the seventeenth century for which the twentieth century 
has every reason to be grateful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AS COLONIST. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAyY REVIEW. 


S.-E. Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent, 13 May, rgor. 

S1r,—In considering the possibility of effecting any 
considerable settlement of English farmers in South 
Africa, it has been urged that we no longer are produc- 
ing the kind of men who make colonists. The yeoman 
is almost extinct, the sons of the men who are now 
farming go into the towns, the better class of labourer 
does not want to follow agriculture even in a new 
country ; in fact the same causes that are at work in 
the depopulation of the country districts ensure tnat 
there is no surplus for our colonies of men with a rural 
upbringing. 

To a certain extent these objections are true; for 
many years English agriculture has not been a money- 
making business, this means that the ordinary farmer 
has no spare capital for more than one son in his own 
line, the others must earn their living as they can—they 
too know where the shoe pinches and look for some 
business that leads more rapidly than agriculture toa 
competency. For English tenant-farming affords little 
opening to a young man with no money at command ; 
it is an individual affair just big enough to require a 
fair amount of capital but not organised on a sufficiently 
large scale to provide salaried posts as assistants and 
managers. But as no great social change ever 
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operates entirely or at once there are still plenty of 
farmers’ sons who will settle in South Africa, if they 
can see a chance where knowledge of farming will serve 
instead of capital. 

But apart from the agricultural classes proper there 
is another considerable source of emigrants ; in opposi- | 
tion to the drift into the towns is a steady reflux of 
young men, who prefer to exchange the prospect of 
making money in a city for a harder living in the country. 
The instinct is deep-seated in the English tempera- 
ment ; in all walks of life and all grades of society the 
boy is common who feels he must earn his living out of 
doors, and it is not too much to say that the majority 
of farm pupils and students at agricultural colleges are 
the sons of men who are not themselves living by the 
land. On the whole this kind of young man has an 
indifferent reputation, in the country he is very much 
in evidence at whatever amusement may be going 
forward, in the colonies he is derided as either a fine 
gentleman or a ‘‘ waster.” But the fact remains that in 
the majority of cases he settles down into a hard- 
working citizen and we may well inquire why appear- 
ances go against him in his youth. 

School counts for much in giving him a wrong start, 
the boy of whom we are writing is eminently ‘ practi- 
cal,” books and the literary point of view are all against 
the grain; he early makes up his mind that he isa 
duffer, so does the school, whose routine enables a 
duffer to live along very comfortably without feeling 
that he is in anything but the best company. Unfortu- 


nately the most valuable faculty the ordinary English boy 
possesses —the desire to do things and do them in his own 
way— is also starved, for nowadays the aim of school is to 
organise the boy’s day until every portion of it, both work 
and play, is under line and rule; the boy passes from a 
text-book with all the difficulties explained to a carefully 
prepared pitch with a master coaching behind the net; | 
so that in the end he leaves school unhandy, stupid and 
self-distrustful in any emergency that calls upon hisown | 
resources. Life in England is inevitably circumscribed 
and dwarfing to that side of the character which makes 
for action and ready decision, but the glorified nurse- 
maid style of management that our over-large schools 
favour is helping instead of counteracting the evil. 
After every allowance for its good side the public school 
has a deadening effect on the average dullish boy ; for 
five or six years he is allowed to do consciously slipshod 
work, he is fenced in from the educating influences of 
ordinary life, meantime the school tradition is creating 
in him a rounded self-complacency, a belief that other 
habits, other points of view are ‘‘ rot.” Small wonder 
that when he starts afresh as a farm pupil or an agri- 
cultural student, such a boy takes a few years to acquire 
a more strenuous habit of mind, if indeed it comes until 
thrust upon him by the pressure of necessity. Nor is 
the farm pupil system as worked in England the most 
Suitable training, the relations between farmer and 
pupil are too fluid; on a good farm there is everything 
that the pupil ought to learn, but it requires the learner 
to go more than half-way to meet his work, whereas the 
boy has been trained, if at all, to a set task. While he 
is not afraid to labour coat off, he is very much in dread 
of making himself ridiculous, and when distrustful of 
his own powers will prefer to wrap himself in a wise | 
passiveness rather than risk a fumble. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the countryside is the playground of the 
rich; insensibly the tone is set by the idle man, the 
atmosphere is one of sport and good living, and 
the English boy will lead this existence while he has 
the chance and ‘‘ jump the life to come.” 

Such is the origin of an extensive and not over-valued © 
class of English youth ; in it are some wasters who earn | 


a bad name for the rest, but in the end character and | 
vitality pull the others through, they find their vocation | 
in the colonies where they can work in their own way 
and where they are at last freed from the burden of the 
conventions of the idle classes. This is the raw material 
for colonisation that England still provides in plenty ; 
of the current generation a large proportion is already 
in South Africa among the Imperial Yeomanry ; to turn 
them into farmers only needs the organisation of a 
settlement where they can work under orders till they 
feel their way to an independent career. 

But in the near future the problem must be taken in 


manifest. 


hand of saving this valuable material for the needs of 
the Empire; it is the primitive strain in our highly 
civilised texture, and is out of harmony with its 
surroundings ; somewhat stupid and content to live for 
the day, it is pushed aside and wasted ; wanting special 
education it gets the least and the worst; overflow- 
ing with activity it earns the reputation of the idle 
apprentice. The public schools may be blamed for some 
of the mischief, but after all the schools only reflect the 
spirit of the people at large ; their education will improve 
when the growing boy finds the men and women 
round him make more of intelligence and honest 
work and less of good form and wealth. 
Iam, &c. A. D. HALL. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
To the Editor of the SAatuRDAY REVIEW. 


t Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 
14 May, tgor. 

S1r,—May I ask permission to call the attention of 
your readers to the appeal now being made by the 
Council of the National Trust for funds to enable it to 
purchase a property on the western shore of Derwent- 
water ? 

If the Trust can raise the necessary money in six 
months it can obtain a mile of shore with woods 
stretching up from the water’s edge, which will be thus 
secured to the public for ever. 

The advantage to visitors of knowing that they can 
land from boats without trespassing on private property 
To do this is well-nigh impossible at 
present. 

Behind the property is situated the unenclosed 
common of Catbells’, and therefore, if this land is 
secured for the nation, visitors will be enabled to 
wander at will from the edge of the Lake to the skyline. 

If it becomes the property of the National Trust, the 


land will be saved, unbuilt upon, and with its natural 
beauty intact, for the enjoyment of posterity. Only 


47,000 is required.—Yours faithfully, 
NicEL Bonp, Secretary. 


THE ‘‘FAITH AND FOLLY” OF 
MONSIGNOR VAUGHAN. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


7 Egerton Mansions, S.W. 
14 May, Igor. 

Dear Si1r,—Some few years ago Monsignor Vaughan 
wrote a book entitled ‘‘ Thoughts for All Times ” which 
Dr. Berdoe wittily pointed out began with a chapter on 
infinite love and ended with one on vivisection. The 
Monsignor however is to be congratulated on the 
evidence his new volume ‘Faith and Folly” affords 
that though the thoughts he formerly chronicled as 
‘‘for all times”? have not been appreciably modified in 
the short intervening period, his method of expressing 
them has certainly become less provocative. 

In his earlier book he assured us that if we inflict a 
painful operation on animals not for their own ultimate 
good but, under proper and reasonable restrictions, for 
the express purpose of benefiting mankind then such an 
act is to be commended and approved. And he based 
his contention apparently upon the axiom that if the 
vivisector’s ‘“‘ purpose” was to benefit mankind nothing 
he did to sentient animals could be called ‘‘ cruelty” 
because ‘‘the famous Century Dictionary defines 
cruelty to be ‘ an act inflicting severe pain, and done with 
wilfulness and malice.’” This view of the matter suffers 


_ from the slight flaw of enabling anybody successfully to 
_ repudiate any charge of cruelty by avowing a beneficent 


‘* purpose.” It would according to this agreeable theory 
be no cruelty to flay me alive with red-hot pincers if 
those who inflicted this torture upon me avowed that 
their ‘‘ purpose” was to save my soul by making me 
subscribe to the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope. 
The greatest experts in the infliction of torment that 
the world has yet seen, viz. the Inquisitor and the Vivi- 
sector, have both been peculiar among torturers for the 
extraordinary loftiness of their motives. 

Having propounded this plausible defence for the 
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doings of the vivisectors the Monsignor proceeded to 
confuse killing and torturing as identical moral acts and 
alluding to the destruction of the herd of swine he 
ventured upon the perpetration of the following 
sentence :— 

‘If our divine Lord were living visibly upon earth in 
these days, even He would scarcely escape prosecution 
at the hands of the anti-vivisectionists’ Societies.” 

In the same page he allows himself to speak of the 
herd of swine as ‘‘ piggies.” Such was the Monsignor’s 
earlier manner which | imagine can hardly have given 
entire satisfaction in the communion of which he is so 
distinguished an ornament. 

In his new volume entitled ‘“‘ Faith and Folly” there 
is a chapter on ‘‘the ethics of animal suffering,” 
and it is satisfactory to observe that in his later 
manner the Mousignor is no longer flippant over 
the agonies of his humble fellow-creatures. But 
his reasoning remains as nebulous as before. He 
begins the chapter by showing that it is impossible for 
us to measure the extent of an animal’s capacity for 
pain—a proposition no one can gainsay—and then pro- 
ceeds to conclude that they suffer less than ourselves! 
The caterpillar that still eats its cabbage leaf while it is 
itself eaten by little worms is cited to support this con- 
clusion. But the Monsignor forgets that the caterpillar 
is not a vertebrate animal, and assumes without a 
shadow of scientific proof that suffering in the lower 
forms of life necessarily suspends the feeding instincts. 
On one page the complaint is made that ‘‘men con- 
tinually argue as though the inferior animals feel quite 
as acutely as human beings.” And a few sentences 
further on we are invited to ‘‘ consider the fearful pain 
caused by the savage beasts which either hunt down 
their prey like the wolf or the jackal, or lie in wait for 
it like the Felina.” 

But the admired confusion of thought reaches its 
climax when the pain inflicted by carnivorous animals 
on their prey is held up to us as part of God's creation 
and therefore admirable. ‘‘ Has He not,” exclaims the 
Monsignor, ‘‘ designed and fashioned and called into 
being the wolf as well as the lamb, and the vulture no 
less than the dove?” Yes, no doubt, and Jack the 
Ripper as well as the Monsignor. But we do well to 
extirpate the wolves and murderers, and there is an 
Authority the Monsignor may have heard of for feeding 
lambs. 

We who object to the torture of animals are charac- 
terised as ‘‘men who are illogical and inconsistent, 
men who are ruled by sentiment and not by reason.” 

Now if the Monsignor is correct in his assertion that 
vivisection of animals ‘‘is of immense use” he cannot 
doubt that the vivisection of men and women would be 
of still greater use. Does he then advocate the vivi- 
section for experimental purposes of babies, women and 
men, or is he “illogical and inconsistent,” and is he 
“ruled by sentiment and not by reason” ? 

There is an authority on the necessity of subjecting 
the reason to the softer influence of sentiment which 
the Monsignor mus¢ respect and which I will quote :— 

** One, therefore, who should steel his heart to all 
the more delicate and gentler promptings of his nature, 
and refuse to modify his conduct in any way at their 
bidding, with the view of being directed by the cold 
blue light of reason alone, would in reality be defeating 
his own purpose. He would be abusing reason, since 
reason clearly demands that man should consider and 
treat himself as a whole, with all his complexity of 
feelings and sentiments, and not merely as an emotion- 
less logician and metaphysician.” 

The Monsignor is not the first Man of God who set 
out to curse and found himself blessing unawares. 
This passage was written by himself! 

The fact is that the world has been in the past and is 
likely more and more to be in the future ruled by 
sentiment. Sentiment abolished slavery. Sentiment 
abolished child labour. Sentiment abolished bear bait- 
ing, cock fighting and a thousand selfish and barbarous 
customs and laws, and Sentiment will, let us hope, 
abolish vivisection in spite of the somewhat confused 
— of this dignitary of the Roman Catholic 


Your obedient servant, 


REVIEWS. 


KEATS’ LETTERS. 


‘* The Complete Works of John Keats.” Vols. III.-V. 
(‘*The Complete Library.”) Glasgow: Gowans 
and Gray. Igor. 1s. net each. 


She five volumes of this admirable reprint of Mr. 

Buxton Forman’s edition of Keats’ Works and 
Letters have now appeared, and for five shillings we 
are in possession of what we have already described as 
an ideal edition. The third volume contains the post- 
humous poems and all the prose fragments: the 
dramatic criticisms, Shakespeare marginalia, notes on 
Milton and on Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
&c. ; together with an index of titles and of first lines 
for the three volumes of poems. The fourth and fifth 
volumes contain the letters, printed in chronological 
order, those to Fanny Brawne being inserted, as they 
should be, amongst the others. In Vol. IV. there are 
twenty-two new pages of biographical memoranda con- 
cerning Keats’ correspondents, and Vol. V. concludes 
with a minute general index of fifty pages. 

Keats’ letters, which we now have for the first time 
in a complete and convenient form, are as closely 
personal as the letters of any poet, and have seemed to 
many to be trivial, almost unworthy, in their familiar 
frankness. The letters to Fanny Brawne, in particular, 
have been called unmanly, and their publication harshly 
and vehemently criticised. These letters, it seems to 
us, are of great importance in any consideration of the 
temperament of Keats, and their value as human docu- 
ments would justify their publication even if they 
deserved all the harsh things that have been said of 
them. But they do not. They are the letters of an 
agony, written by a man dying feverishly to a woman 
whom he loves with a feverish kind of passion. They 
are morbid, if you will, they are distressing, infinitely 
pathetic. They show us the Keats of those 
passages in which Porphyro grows ‘‘ unnerved,” 
and Endymion ‘‘swoons,” and Lycius is ‘‘ pale with 
pain.” They show us a nature aching with imagina- 
tion, to which only two things exist: the desire of ideal 
beauty, which is art, and the desire of human loveliness, 
concentrated upon one woman. ‘‘ You could not step 
or move an eyelid but it would shoot to my heart— 
I am greedy of you,” he writes, with precisely the same 
ecstasy grown painful through excess of itself that 
gives the poems those excessive, overcoming heats by 
which they move us. When Madeline 


** Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one,” 
when 
‘* ‘Eza’s isle was wondering at the moon,” 


when, even, Endymion tells the sisterly moon 


‘* No apples would I gather from the tree 
Till thou hadst cooled their cheeks deliciously,” 


there is, in all these instances of sensitiveness to sensa- 
tion, whether, as in the first, warm and bodily, or, in 
the second, cold and abstract, or, in the third, childlike 
in the innocence of its voluptuousness, a certain intoxi- 
cation of the imagination. Keats, rather than Shelley, 
might have said ‘‘I am as a nerve,” and, to one whose 
whole life was imagination, and imagination like the 
continual touching of a nerve, only such a passion as the 
passion expressed in the letters to Fanny Brawne was 
possible. Those letters are the outcry of one whose 
soul was formed for suffering, as ingeniously as his 
body was formed for suffering ; they aie the other side 
of his poetry, where his poetry was most personal and 
most impressive. 

In the letters to Fanny Brawne there is no good 
writing, scarcely a fine phrase; they are what they are 
just because they have no such qualities. But in the 
other letters with all their delightful homeliness, their 
humour (sometimes thin and forced, but at other times 
ripe and refreshing), their straightforward way of tell- 
ing facts, just such facts as each particular corre- 
spondent would want to know, there is always a fine, 
vivid English, together with strong thinking and a 
thoroughly masculine sense of reality. ‘‘I find,” he 
writes, ‘‘that I can have no enjoyment in the world 
but continual drinking of kmowledge. i find there:is 
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no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good in 
the world.” And he adds, in the same letter: ‘‘ I have 
been hovering for some time between an exquisite 
sense of the luxurious, and a love for philosophy.” 
Every mood finds expression as it comes and goes; 
often, we may conjecture, the mood lasting no longer 
than the time during which it writes itself on paper. 
Sometimes, but rarely, he turns to abstract moralis- 
ing, and can express his sense of the art of 
life, of life as a work of art, in a _ sort of 
anticipation of what seems to us a peculiarly modern 
view: ‘‘May there not be superior beings, amused 
with any graceful, though instinctive, attitude my 
mind may fall into, as I am entertained with the 
alertness of the stoat, or the anxiety of the deer?” 
He confesses his failings or his successes with the same 
unconsciousness, in a kind of haughty humility; as 
when he admits that his ‘‘ pride and egotism” will 
“enable him to write finer things than anything else 
could, so,” he concludes, ‘‘I will indulge it.” It is 
with an unusually significant glimpse into his mental 
-processes that we find him proposing to learn Greek, 
but, on second thoughts, asking Reynolds to read it 
aloud to him: ‘‘’Twould be, from its mistiness, per- 
haps a greater luxury than reading the thing oneself.” 
Does not that admission prepare the way for the sonnet 
on first looking into Chapman’s ‘‘ Homer”? Similarly a 
phrase in one of the letters from Wales, telling how 
“the mountains weighed very solemnly upon me,” and 
another phrase, admitting that he ‘‘ cannot recollect” 
.a landscape which he wants to describe, show, between 
them, that sensitiveness to natural things which exists 
in him without any very keen observation of what is 
before his eyes. ‘‘One who passes his life among 
books and thoughts on books :” that, after all, in his 
own words, is the summing up of what he really, for 
the most part, was. His early desire, 


“‘To sit and rhyme, and think on Chatterton,” 


was never far from his mind, and the prayer which ht 
offered in his first book was certainly fulfilled : 


** That I may die a death 
Of luxury, and my young spirit follow 
The morning sun-beams to the great Apollo 
Like a fresh sacrifice.” 


His letters, in their boyish openness, betray the 
constant and unwearied preoccupation with that one 
idea, the idea of poetry; and, as we come across a 
first version of ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci” copied 
‘into the letter-journal sent to George and Georgiana 
Keats, along with some jokes about the reason for the 
“*kisses four,” it is as if we looked over his shoulder 
while he was writing, surprising some of the secrets of 
what was most conscious and most unconscious in him. 
In all Keats’ letters there are no disguises ; he never 
writes insincerely and he never writes for effect. When 
beauty comes into them, as it does so often, it is 
‘because it was impossible for him to think or write 
without beauty. 


NEO-PLATONISM.” 


** The Neo-Platonists.” By Thomas Whittaker. Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 1901. 7s. 6d. 


WE welcome the volume before us as unquestion- 
ably the best introduction to the study of the 
Neo-Platonists, whose names are so familiar to the 
student of philosophy, whose doctrines and writings are 
so obscure. The author is singularly well equipped for 
a difficult task. He is not merely an abstract specula- 
‘tor ; heis aclear-sighted historian, whose knowledge of 
the past sometimes leads him to prophetic insight into 
the future. He closely connects the ‘‘setting” of 
events and circumstances in the Roman Empire with 
‘the ‘‘ portraits ” of these philosophic personalities. He 
traces with acuteness and with sympathy the course of 
Hellenic thought, and claims for his favourites a lineal 
and unsullied descent from the original pioneers. He 
reduces to a minimum the supposed Oriental influence, 
to which were once attributed the speculations of 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus and Proclus (200~- 


480 A.D.). 


He believes native and _ undiluted 


Hellenism is seen almost more clearly in these than in 
their master himself ; and he urges on the inquirer the 
duty of considering them rather from a metaphysical 
than from a religious and emotional point of view. We 
cordially hail this advice. There is nothing in the 
newest Academy that is not to be found already, overtly 
or implicitly, in the teaching of the Porch—except a 
metaphysical system. We have too long been accus- 
tomed to contrast the heroic defiance of the Roman 
Stoics with the seductive and effeminate resignation or 
Quietism of the East; which penetrating Rome in the 
second and following centuries, in the worships of 
Mithra or the orgies of Cybele and Isis, in the 
strange cults of Ophites and Gnostics, finally over- 
powered the clear judgment of the Greeks, and led 
Reason to pronounce its own death-warrant. But we 
have learnt to read the history of the Empire and the 
development of its speculation more accurately to-day. 
Strange though it may appear, Christianity and Plato- 
nism, one in the practical, the other in the speculative 
domain, are the two influences which combined to throw 
off the oppressive thraldom of Greek passivity. Optim- 
ism and love of nature and the beautiful is restored by 
Plotinus to an age which had learnt from the morbid 
fatigue of Aurelius to despise the monotony of the 
visible universe. The early monks and anchorites are 
the last followers of the Greek sages, in their self- 
sufficing solitariness ; for the true Christian spirit we 
must look to the new Pythagorean communities of 
Western Ccenobitism. The professed optimism of the 
Stoics concealed chagrin, satiety and defiance; and it 
is in their ‘‘ best of all possible worlds” that suicide 
becomes an authorised and encouraged way of escape. 
The school passed from an early naive Materialism to 
an emotional Pantheism, which denied, strangely 
enough, the reign of the Deity in the domain of the 
visible, or the efficacy of the sage’s endeavour in 
society. With Manichean dualism they abandoned the 
present to the capricious sovereignty of Fortune: and 
prescribed for the wise an absolutely negative ethic. 
Contact with Roman character, repressed into exces- 
sive self-consciousness under the early Empire, produced 
some noble illustrations of thought and conduct. But 
the spring of action was never the physical positivism 
or superficial teleology, which delighted the first Stoics ; 
rather it was the natural heroism of Rome, finding in 
resignation the ‘‘ whole Duty of Man.” As the sense 
of evil in the world deepened in the reflecting minds of 
the first two centuries after Christ, so the boasted 
independence of the sage, and the supremacy of 
Reason vanished as dogmas from the Stoic system. 
Cosmopolitanism, effected by Rome or by the Gospel, 
while the Stoic dilates vaguely on its theoretic beauty, 
had upset men’s satisfaction in the ‘trivial round, 
the common task ” and had given no rule of this wider 
and more indefinite citizenship in exchange. Seneca, 
Epictetus, Aurelius, mark a gradual advance towards 
Platonism, and a reaction against a physical conception 
of Deity. The doctrine of a personal providence, ex- 
tending to individuals, reappears in the Phrygian slave, 
as it had in Socrates, 350 years before ; whilst the 
Imperial Stoic attempts to find some solace for this 
despairing outlook by an inward communion with 
the Divine, which is the common tenet of Mystics 
in every age and clime. The long-neglected parti- 
cular becomes a refracted ray of the central Being ; 
a detached portion of Deity; and from the gross and 
indifferent Materialism of Zeno and Chrysippus arises a 
system which at least in language is pious devotional 
and spiritual. The sage no more claims independence 
and superiority ; he is content to surrender himself 
entirely and without reserve to a Providence which he 
trusts but cannot understand. 

At such a moment the New Platonism arises, 
conscious of the eternal worth of such an attitude of 
humility, but professing also to unlock the secrets and 
disclose the radiance of the hidden world of Deity. 
Stoic in moral principles, they complete by aualysis of 
self the Aristotelian metaphysics ; and bring tidings of 
the permeation of universal being with a single prin- 
ciple of goodness. While Stoicism had set in violent 
contrast God and the world, the Sage and nature, 
fortune or society, the Platonist expatiated on the 
essential harmony of the whole, and maintained the 
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derivative perfection of even the lowest sphere of the 
material world. Who can read the noble defence of 
our visible system against the Gnostics in Plotinus’ 
Second Ennead without being struck with the modern- 
ness, the hopefulness, of the style and treatment ? 
The gloom of the Antoninian age has given place to 
the new stirrings of the third century. Clement and 
Origen in Alexandria and Plotinus in Rome mark by 
their signal confidence and tolerance, as well by their 
profound learning, an epoch which is usually dismissed 
as the nadir of intellectual and civil life, in the records 
of human history. And the secret of this change is the 
new value which was attached to personality. To the 
Stoics, subjective though they were, it was a mere 
episode, or a lapse ; at all events, a puzzle which could 
neither be disregarded (for they dimly felt that after all 
it was the only real), nor reconciled with the Single 
Being. But Plotinus (and still more Proclus in his 
dogma of Henads) finds a reason and a subsistence for 
individual, yet coherent life, high up in the spiritual 
world. Not, as to the Schoolmen, was matter the 
cause of this regrettable circumscription and finitude. 
No; the secret of life was ‘‘ One-in-many;” a play 
of reciprocal forces, in competition and emulation 
which sometimes seemed discordant, but which was 
held in harmonious interaction by a higher prin- 
ciple, enfolding and embracing, without stifling the 
individual. 

Here is the permanent contribution of the Neo- 
Platonists to philosophic thought ; in a metaphysical 
system, which within a singularly living unity found 
room for a real diversity ; not in a doctrine of ecstasy, 
which, though the culmination of the holiest and best 
life, was yet neither indispensable and imperative for 
all, nor even the central point in their teaching. Even 
if it were, we must carefully distinguish the joyless 
self-abandonment of the Stoic to the unknown, from 
the glad pietistic rapture of answered prayer; or the 
consciousness of divine companionship. Quite agree- 
ably with this was their teaching on the various and 
progressive stages of enlightenment. The post-Aris- 
totelian schools found in a purely typical excellence 
(‘man as a reasonable animal”) the whole and ex- 
haustive ideal of his being. How quickly this nominally 
moral, really intellectual, ideal decayed into pure 
negative Quietism, is a matter of history. But the 
new schoo! found in a hierarchy of existences a place 
for every nature, from the matter which acquires beauty 
through our appreciation up to the central goodness 
itself—and for mankind, from the most ignorant and 
humble worshipper at some local shrine, up to the 
perfect Ascetic, who has seen through the manifold of 
polytheism to the identity beyond. 

As compared with the earlier school, Neo-Platonism is 
as Catholicism to Calvinistic Dissent. The sweeping 
division of wise and fools, of ‘‘saved and lost,” the 
‘* instantaneous conversion,” the indifference of external 
action, or the ‘‘ sinfulness of doing,” are features 
common to the rationalism of the Stoics and certain 
modern schools of emotional religion. But the charm 
of Catholicism is seen in the last Greek school; toler- 
ance, optimism, and a firm hold on the oft-forgotten 
truth of the ‘‘many mansions,” and the manifold 
variety of ideals for men, the intrinsic worth and 
meaning of each man’s physical moral and mental 
equipment. Unity, whether in metaphysics or practice, 
in philosophy or in politics, is no Procrustean rigidity ; 
but exists only in and through Diversity. 

Just as the medizval system, for all its realism in 
Church and State and abstract theology, for all its 
formal neglect of the particular, is founded upon the 
*‘aboriginal and inimperishable value” of the single 
soul—so the problem for Plotinus was to do 
justice to the individual, while recognising the eternal 
claims, the omnipresence, of the One. In this system 
he succeeded far better than Spinoza, far better than 
Schleiermacher, to name two instances, where Pantheism 
fails to console or to explain the pains and hopes of 
human consciousness. The volume under review is a 
painstaking and sympathetic survey of a movement 
which has not lost all interest for us at the present 
day. The work, though difficult reading, except to 
the adept, and on occasion obscure and ambiguous, 
can be confidently recommended as the most satis- 


factory introduction to the last Hellenistic school of 
thought. 


THE UNKNOWN BIRD WORLD. 


‘*A Handbook of British Birds.” By J. E. Harting. 
London: Nimmo. Igor. 42s. net. 


[* is no reproach to Mr. J. E. Harting’s ‘‘ Handbook 

of British Birds,” a new and revised edition of 
which has just appeared, to say that many new works 
of the kind are not likely to be called for by the bird- 
lovers of the near future. Mr. Harting’s volume is 
packed with a great quantity of carefully sifted infor- 
mation about the geographical distribution, the breeding 
grounds, the scientific arrangement and nomenclature 
of the birds of the British Isles. It is particularly 
strong in records relating to the occurrence in this 
or that county of various rare and accidental visitors 
during the past century-—too many of which, pitiable to 
relate, have been established by the abuse of the gun ; 
it contains most minute measurements of each species; 
it has a bibliography of county ornithologies ; it is full 
of coloured pictures of the heads of the great majority 
of British, even of reputed British, species. Mr. 
Harting has given up ungrudgingly a large part of his 
time to collecting trustworthy information of this de- 
scription about birds, and we may feel that in trusting 
to authorities like himself or Mr. Howard Saunders, 
who compressed and brought up to date Yarrell’s 
‘* British Birds,” or Professor Newton of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Birds,” we are perfectly safe in regard to such 
facts as they offer tous. If Mr. Harting says that such 
and such a reported occurrence of the great black wood- 
pecker is a good one, we may take it that the bird will 
rank henceforth as ‘‘ British.” Works like the 
‘* Handbook of British Birds ” therefore, when compiled 
by so trained and truth-loving an ornithologist as Mr. 
Harting, will always have a place on the shelves 
devoted to natural history. But the bird books of the 
near future, which will be read eagerly and largely, 
will, we are confident, treat of birds from an entirely 
different point of view. The bird-writer of to-morrow 
will have nothing to tell us about classification and the 
like: he will leave his readers uninformed as to the 
length of the tarsus of the birds he deals with, and it is 
more than likely he will be uninformed himself on that 
subject. The primaries and secondaries will not be 
considered, and neither Gmelin nor Latham nor Meyer 
and Wolf will come in for a single quotation. We 
shall look for, and we shall at length get, some real 
account of the life lived by the birds. The labours of 
the pioneers of ornithology in the past, the labours of 
men like Mr. Harting and Mr. Howard Saunders in 
our own day have paved the way for the new ornitho- 
logy. The birds have all been admirably arranged and 
divided up into their proper groups and families: all 
are neatly ticketed. 

Nothing remains now but to go out into the field's 
and woods and make ourselves familiar with bird life. 
Of that life, the most exquisite perhaps on the earth, 
our books tell us practically nothing. We want to 
know exactly how the birds build their nests, exactly 
why they sing : we want to see them at work and at play, 
and to know something of their loves and their hates, 
of their toilette, their travels, their relaxations, their 
etiquette, their marriage customs. The writer who 
desires to throw some light on these things, which alone 
really deserve to be called bird life, will leave the bird- 
books and maps and lists at home, and go out day after 
day in all weathers and at all seasons of the year, and 
hide himself and pry unceasingly into the haunts of his 
‘* feathered friends.” He will meet with many and some- 
times perhaps disheartening reverses. He will find the 
spring days cruelly few and short, and many a precious 
hour of patient search will prove fruitless; but the 
intense fascination of wandering alone in the ways of 
the birds, of entering into their lives, will prevail in the 
end over every difficulty. A world fresh and full of rare 
glamour lies open to the explorer : the wonder is that it 
has remained untrodden and apparently almost undreamt 
of by some centuries of bird-lovers. 
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THE STORY OF THE LITTLE MAN ISLAND. 


‘‘ The History of the Isle of Man.” By A. W. Moore. 
2 vols. London: Unwin. 1900. 32s. 


| and Chapter. 


hd is best to begin at the beginning. But this history | 


begins before history began. 
however the physical formation of the Island of Man, 
nor follow all the speculation regarding the Neolithic or 
new Stone age. 


We need hardly trace © 


The secular history of the island | 


during the Keltic period is practically a blank. Interest | 


in the narrative begins to quicken with the advent of 
Christianity for the island lying midway between 
England, Wales, Ireland and Scotland. Missionaries 
from all these neighbours came in turn. 
navians first appeared in the eighth century—mere 
The King 
Orry of tradition is identified with Godred Crovan, a 
Viking from Iceland whose conquest of the Manx in 
1079 was complete. Thereafter for two centuries 
Godred and his descendants ruled the land. In the 
thirteenth century Reginald, who was then ruling 
Man, did homage to King John in England. But 
Reginald had no fine scruples, he was equally ready to 
do homage to the King of Norway. This involved 
him in difficulties and war, and he fell a victim to the 
English soldiers in 1228 at the battle of Tynwald. 
When the Norsemen came to the island, they came on 
the venture, and being satisfied, remained and married 
Manx wives. The influence of that invasion is still 
manifest, and their Tynwald, or open-air parliament, 
remains a remarkable visible link with the distant past, 
all other Tynwalds having vanished from the earth. 
The Norsemen, impressed by the almost interminable 
winters of their early home, worshipped the Sun on the 
day he was longest above the horizon. This was 
21 June, but in Christian times the heathenish festival 
was delayed to the nearest Saint’s day, the 24th, or 
S. John the Baptist’s day, so that the date 5 July as 
at present observed is accounted for by the eleven days 
involved in the change of the calendar. The Keltic 
Sun-worshippers adopted 1 August when the sun is 


hottest and the change of eleven days in the calendar | 


again accounts for the quarter-days that are still 
observed on the island—12 August, 12 November, 
12 February, and 12 May. 

The Norsemen have also left their mark on the 
geographical divisions of the island. These ‘‘ shead- 
ings ” which constitute electoral districts to this day and 
send their representatives to the House of Keys, were 
originally ‘‘ship districts,” each sheading being required 
to fit out its quota of ships and men for purposes of 
defence or for mere conquest. Every intelligent visitor 
to the island is interested in the crosses with Runic 
inscriptions. These, too, belong to the Norse period, 
and certainly not earlier than the twelfth century, the 
Runic alphabet coming to Man from the Greeks along 
the trade route over Central Europe and thence through 
Norway. But the leading incident in Manx history is 
the founding of the Abbey of Rushen in 1134. Manxmen 
in these degenerate days—so regardless are they of 
their historic past and so indifferent to the preservation 
of every precious object that links them to the great 
dead- note with indifference that the Abbot’s house is 
an hotel while other remains of the monastery are put to 
no more exalted use than that of a garden storehouse. 
The Abbey was an offshoot of Furness Abbey and the 
monks belonged to the Cistercian order. Remote as 
they were, the monks exercised a great influence on the 
life of the community, and whether or not tradition 
speaks truly of their ascetic life, of their living by 
their labour alone ‘‘ with great mortification,” we have 
handed down to us from their hands many interest- 
ing records of the island. But however remote, 
they did not escape the unsolicited attention of 
Henry VIII., and when Bishop Stanley extended to 
them the protection of his name and place he was 
promptly deprived of his episcopacy. Yet in an island 
that is now so emphatic in its Protestantism, it is in- 
teresting to note that Rushen Abbey continued until 
the later part of the reign of Elizabeth, and that Man 
was the very last to feel the influence of the changing 
times in the Reformation. 

A hundred years after the arrival of the Cistercians, 
the Isle of Man had its own Bishop, its own Cathedral 


The Cathedrai of S. German is still an 
object of interest. It is situated on what was S. Patrick’s 
Isle near Peel, but an isle no longer, for a practical age 
has built a heavy stone wall connecting the lesser 
island to the larger, thereby protecting the entrance to 
the harbour. But the sea still beats on S. Patrick’s 
Isle in all its terrible fury, and on days of storm, the 
peace within these great walls must have afforded a 
striking contrast to the deafening roar of wind and 
waves without. It would be too much to hope 
that so interesting a collection of buildings as Peel 


_ Castle and S. German Cathedral should have escaped 


The Scandi- | 


_ Stanley family in 


spoliation. Amid much good work rendered to the 
island during the period of his governorship, Sir 
Spencer Walpole will not venture to include the work 
of restoration carried out here in his name. The 
presence of these old walls however still constitutes 
Peel ‘‘a city ” though it remains no more than a fishing 
village. The title of ‘‘ Bishop of Sodor and Man” is 
another object of common interest and perplexity. 
Confusion, however, becomes the worse confounded by 
every elaborate effort to solve the mystery. We are 
not in the least disposed to accept the explanation that 
‘*Sodor” was a name given to S. Patrick’s Isle when 
the original significance had disappeared. We know 
that originally ‘canonical obedience was given to 
Canterbury, later to York. But as early as the twelfth 
century Man had become a part of the diocese of Sodor 
in the province of the Archbishop of Drontheim in 
Norway. Sodor meant Southern Isle as distinct from 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands which were the 
Northern Isles. This ecclesiastical connexion with 
Norway continued for centuries thereafter. The 
addition of ‘‘and Man” was clearly the blunder of a 
legal draftsman. But the Isle of Man is an island of 
strange accidents, anomalies and surprises. Its 
later history beginning with the reign of the 
1405 is more familiar and for 


| the most part belongs to the realm of ascertained fact 


and well-authenticated history. We have for instance 


_ the origin of ‘‘the Derby” in the Isle of Man, before 


its revival on the Epsom Downs, and we have spiritual 
courts exercising powers over the people that provide 
surprising reading nowadays. 

Within reasonable limits this history was well worth 
writing, for the island has many claims upon our 
attention as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps testified in his very 
scanty volume, though, by the way, no reference to the 
investigations of the Shakespearian scholar are made 
in these pages, and if the atmosphere of fairy tale, 
with all its delightful make-believe, witchery and 
romance has disappeared with the advent of the 
dreaded excursionist and the unemotional historian, 
there still remains a story of real human interest and 
one that casts many side lights upon life and society in 
the ‘‘ adjacent island” of Great Britain. 


GOTHIC GOLD. 


‘““Le Trésor de Pétrossa. Historique—Description. 
Etude sur l’Orfévrerie Antique.” By A. Odobesco, 
Paris: Rothschild. 1889-1900. zo0of. and 24of. 

| the early spring of 1837 a gold treasure of singular 
interest was discovered by two Roumanian 

peasants, inhabitants of Pétrossa, a hamlet on the 

southern slopes of the Transylvanian Alps. For more 
than a year the finders regarded their spoil as objects 
of curiosity rather than of intrinsic value. Its true 
character was first discovered by an Albanian master- 
mason, one Verussi, who lost no time in buying the 
hoard, which he forthwith broke up with a hatchet, 
consigning some of its pieces to the melting-pot. 
Most of the stones, with which the ornaments were 
thickly set, were thrown away as rubbish, to be routed 
out by village swine, and collected by the village 
children. From this beginning, rumour quickly 
spread, and governmental authorities intervened. In 
the result the discovery brought little but vexation and 
sorrow to those concerned. Both the original finders 
died in prison, before the consequent litigation was 
brought to an end, while ‘‘a year of seclusion and 
thirty blows of the stick” were the reward that fell to 
their first confidants. The treasure, which had been 


‘intercourse with Constantinople. 
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annexed by the Government, was brought to Paris for 
the Exhibition of 1867, aad was subsequently shown at 
Scuth Kensington, where its chief pieces may still be 
seen, in electrotype reproductions. But the adventures 
of the originals were by no means at an end, when they 


‘had returned from the West to the Bucharest Museum. 


A daring and successful burglary was effected in 1875 


by a student, who concealed himself in a library | 
| northern nations in their onward march had reached 


above the museum, descended by night through the 
floor, and escaped by the way he came with the whole 
of the collection. One piece alone, which he threw 
away in his flight, was seen lying in the snow by an 
astonished professor going to an early lecture. Happily 
however the police were able promptly to put their 
hands on the lost objects, which were thus saved from 
the melting-pot though lamentably injured by this 
renewed violence. Their subsequent adventures have 
included a hasty removal! on account of fire, and a 
considerable restoration. 

The minute study of this much-suffering treasure was 
the life-work of M. A. Odobesco, Professor of Archzo- 
logy at Bucharest. After many difficulties and disap- 
pointments his monumental ‘‘ Trésor de Pétrossa ” 
has at length appeared, four years after the death of 
the author. The first sheets of the book were sent 
to press in 1884, but some of the. plates had been 
prepared as long ago as 1873. The secondary title 
states that the book is a study of ancient jewelry 
and such a name is certainly called for, in view of the 
astonishing length and amplitude to which the learned 
professor has developed his subject. In truth however 
the work is in one sense a fragment, for only three 
objects are fully discussed in the first volume in 426 folio 
pages. The author was not able to carry out his inten- 
tion of discussing the remainder at equal length, and 
the work is brought to a comparatively sudden close, 
the last two volumes having respectively 111 and 
26 pages. 


It seems possible however to state the general | 
table of the Medici, a chronological list of architects, 


character and position of the objects which compose this 
remarkable treasure, in a more restricted space. Most 


of the pieces found are examples of a singularly rude | 


and vigorous form of barbaric art. 
istics are a free use of strongly conventionalised animal 
forms, such as great bird-shaped fibula, and an orna- 
mentation consisting of pierced gold work, combined 
with a copious use of stones cut to special shapes, 
and set as cloisonné jewelry. Besides the fibulz 


Its chief character- | 


already mentioned this part of the collection in- | 
cludes a beaker, a twelve-sided basket, and an_ 
_ higher type of Florentixe, the saintly Archbishop 


eight-sided basket, each with panther handles. 
But a part of the treasure is of a wholly different 
character. 
sents one of the latest stages of classical tradition. 
Some of the types are unmistakable, such as a half- 
draped Apollo with a lyre and a gryphon, or a Hermes, 
with caduceus corrupted to a whip. Others seem to 
be personifications of a vaguer kind, such as figures 
of the Seasons and the like. One object alone 
bears an inscription, namely, one of the torques, 
which has incised Gothic runes. These were at first 
read and interpreted as Greek, meeting a converse 
fate to that of the Greek inscription of Brough, 
which was first read as runic. There are only fifteen 
characters, probably three words, of which it seems 
fairly certain that the last means ‘‘ sacred,” and it is 
possible that the first gives the name of the Goths. 
Professor Odobesco, after reciting all the attempts of 
his predecessors, offers an absolutely unconvincing 
translation, namely an interrogative ‘“‘Is not Scythia 
sacred to the Goths ?” 

Be the interpretation as it may, the runes seem to 
make it certain that the treasure was at any rate 
the property of Goths, who are known to have been 
settled on the Danube in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. Towards the close of the fourth century they were 
Swept away by the torrent rush of the Huns. A part, 
which may be called classical, had been obtained by 
The part which is 
strongly barbaric has its affinities in objects found 
over a vast area extending from Siberia to Spain. In 
its later and more refined forms, the style is known by 
the name, now somewhat out of favour, of Merovingian. 
fts rudest forms occur in the Far East in the strange 


A bowl with sixteen figures in relief repre- | 


and uncouth hoards from Siberian tombs, now in the 
museum of the Hermitage. The treasure of Pétrossa 
is intermediate between East and West, and between 
the earliest and latest products of the school. The 
author seeks to show that it was once the property of 
Athanaric. This must remain a conjecture, but in 
any case the treasure is a singular and most interesting 
document, vividly illustrating the period when the 


the ancient frontiers of imperial Rome. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FLORENCE. 


By Edmund G. Gardner. 


Story of Florence.” 
London: Dent. 


Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 
1g00. 45. 6d. net. 
HIS work takes us, in its historic section, down to the 
end of the reign of the first Grand Duke, Cosimo, 
who died in 1574. Mr. Gardner tells us in his preface that 
the object of the book is ‘*‘ to supply a popular history cf 
the Florentine Republic . . . to tell again the tale of 
those of her streets and buildings, and indicate those 
of her artistic treasures which are either most inti- 
mately connected with that story or most beautiful in 
themselves.” Be it said at once that Mr. Gardner has 
attained his object. As historian he is clear, as art critic 
convincing, as antiquary instructive, as guide entertain- 
ing and ubiquitous. It is no light matter to write in brief 
compass of a city which had a far more important part 
in the world’s history than many nations. Mr. 
Gardner’s book suffers a little—a keen expert, he 
suffers himself—from the cruel needs of compression. 
But the compression has been skilfully done, and with 
all the true scholar’s resignation to the inevitable. The 
first four chapters of the book tell of the history of 
Florence, the next eight are descriptive of its monu- 
ments and pictures, the thirteenth and last deals with 
its setting or surroundings. There is a genealogical 


sculptors and painters, and the outline at least of a 
general index. We have in substance nothing but 
praise for the book; and for that very reason will 
proceed at once to offer the few criticisms which we 
find necessary. 

Mr. Gardner is much taken up with Savonarola, and 
though he does not lose his head—as is the fashion— 
in the presence of the formidable friar, he spares 
him too much space. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that he has been over-curt and summary with a 


Antoninus. He does not like the Medici, and in con- 
demning their vices he is apt to lose sight of their 
virtues and good works. Since he tells us, though 
with a brevity out of proportion to the rest of the 
story, of the reign of Cosimo I., ‘‘ the ablest and 
most ruthless ” of the rulers of Florence, he might have 
spared a word for the institution of the Knights of S. 
Stephen, through whom this ruthless ruler wreaked 
some of his ruthlessness on that great pest of Christ- 
endom and commerce, the Barbary pirates. We also 
note a slip which reads like an approval of assassina- 
tion (even in the case of a Lorenzo de’ Medici 
murder is prohibited by the Decalogue): ‘‘ the 
dagger of Lorenzino happily annulled &c.” (p. 405). 
Mr. Gardner loses sight of the feudal system, and we are 
never clearly told—a most important fact—that Cosimo 
held the Florentine State from the Emperor and his 
portion of the Sienese State, which it is simply stated 
that he ‘‘ conquered,” from the King of Spain. And 
we see with regret that the author, like Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, adopts the usage of speaking of ‘‘ Madonna” 
instead of The or La Madonna. Madonna was appli- 
cable to any woman ; custom and Christian deference 
require the definite article in exaltation of the chief of 
women. In his account of the ‘‘ setting” of Florence 
Mr. Gardner wanders somewhat far afield seeing 
that he is already suffering from the need of com- 
pression. Not content with taking us to Prato and 
Pistoia, he leads us into the heart of the Casentino, to Bib- 
biena, Camaldoli and the summit of Mount La Verna. We 
fully understand the temptation—“‘ an earthly Paradise,” 
he rightly calls the Casentino—but then the book is 
concerned with Florence and not with the remoter 
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territories of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. It is the 
high general excellence of the book alone that makes 
us call attention to these trifling inadequacies. 

Miss Nelly Erichsen’s illustrations are in the main 
excellent. The almost total absence of cross-hatching 
is aa exceedingly agreeable and welcome feature. The 
drawing of the picturesque Porta San Giorgio is a little 
gem (p. 403). But the two religious in the cloister of 
Santa Maria Novella (p. 357) should be clad in the 
Dominican habit : their apparel in the picture looks more 
like an alb than anything else. The heraldic drawings, 
instead of being copied from old existing examples in 
stone or marble, would have been more instructive had 
they indicated colours and metals according to the rules 
of heraldry. As for the heraldic achievement on the 
back of the book, which will stare an intelligent public 
in the face from the shop windows, it is something of a 
puzzle. We have a crozier and a lance in saltire but 
debruising a shield instead of being placed behind it. 
The crozier points inwards as in the case of Mitred 
Abbots, yet we feel sure that an Episcopal Crozier is 
intended. The shield itself is red, but the cross upon it 
is of the colour of the binding, a tincture unknown in 
heraldry. At the base of the shield is an Esquire’s 
helmet but facing to sinister, the sign of bastardy! It 
looks like a reflection upon Florentine morals. We 
think we can divine the designer’s meaning, but it has 
been faultily and clumsily expressed. 


NOVELS. 


“* The Madness of David Baring.” By Joseph Hocking. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1900. 6s. 

That we are all Socialists now, has become a trite 
observation. 
in his heart to object to the term if all Socialists were 
of the same unpleasant type which Mr. Hocking has 
drawn in ‘‘The Madness of David Baring.” Oliver 
Goldsmith has told us that a book may be very dull 
without a single absurdity. 
that the same adjective can be applied to a work in 
which absurdities abound. The whole tone of the 


novel, which is considerable, comes in fact from a very 
fresh and modern treatment of a well-conceived romantic 
situation ; and the historical grandeur of the Guises 
and their stormy pre-eminence in Church and State are 
used successfully to heighten the stress of the Cardinal’s 
struggle with his priestly conscience. The heroine, 
round whom the struggle rages, is a figure of consider- 
able freshness, and the pathos of her conflicts and sad 
end are well drawn. 


‘“*His Own Father.” By W. E. Norris. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1901. 3s. 6d. 

Admirers of Mr. Norris’ work in fiction may justly 
feel a kind of respectful irritation at this latest book of 
his, which shows all the characteristic defects of the 
practised hand. The figures of the narrative, skil- 
fully and to a certain degree attractively drawn though 
they are, behave from beginning to end in entire sub- 
servience to the successive stages of a plot which works 
itself out with an ingenious smoothness amounting to 
positive effrontery, while that leisured ease of style 
which is Mr. Norris’ own only serves in the present 
instance to heighten this effect of machine-made pre- 
cision. If the characters in the story, and their creator, 
did not seem so obviously capable of displaying a 
greater vitality and initiative if they chose, the reader 
might perhaps be contented with the effective precision 
and adjustment of the plot’s complications, though even 
so exception would have to be taken to the crowning 
incident which supplies the book with its title; this 
scene, though mitigated as far as possible by the 
author’s urbanity of touch, is still melodrama unre- 
deemed. Though each individual page is pleasant 
reading enough, the effect of the whole book is more 


London : 


| than a little provoking. 


But even the wisest of us would find it 


‘* Belinda Fitzwarren.” By the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
London: Methuen. igor. 6s. 

‘“‘] was dreadfully theatrical,” Belinda sighed. ‘‘I 

believe that I am just made up of tinsel.’”’ Belinda’s 


| account of herself not inaptly describes the book named 


Mr. Hocking has proved | 


after her. The Earl of Iddesleigh’s novel contains all 


| the obvious essentials of Adelphi melodrama, and the 


story, from the first chapter where the young Oxford © 


undergraduate becomes possessed of untold wealth, to 
the moment where he gives it up to join a socialistic 
community, is artificial in the extreme. The only touch 
of real dramatic interest in the book is the alarming 
popularity which the new brother, being a goodly 
person and well favoured, soon acquires among his new 
sisters, one of whom goes to the length of remarking 
before a crowded audience that Heaven matched them 
before they ever saw each other. The surprised 
Oxonian ungallantly disputes this statement, and the 
episode is followed by an engagement to his real 
affinity. The prospect of love minus even the cottage, 
is discouraging to the youth, till he discovers that his 
lawyers, who we are inclined to believe are the only 
level-headed people in the book, have neglected to give 
all his goods to the poor as they had received orders to 
do. And looking round on his fat and newly recovered 
acres the youth kisses his ladye faire and thanks God 
that he was mad. Mr. Hocking has done better work 
than this and we hope will do it again. 
time he would do well to remember that this slight 
easy stuff is not calculated to add to his reputation. 


“*A Cardinal and his Conscience.” By Graham Hope. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1901. 6s. 

Though this story falls under the heading of ‘ his- 
torical novel,” it advantageously dispenses with a large 
proportion of the elements which often go to make that 
literary form, in any hand but a master’s, distinctly 
stilted and wearisome. Bloodshed is infrequent, and is 
usually a merely historical item of the background ; 
brigands are not prevalent, though a very early chapter 
is ominously according to precedent in this respect ; 


In the mean- parked by credibility and they do not lose point in the telling. 


writing is thin and a little pretentious. ‘‘ Belinda 
Fitzwarren ” is interesting as an experiment made by 


_ the bearer of an honoured name, and it will satisfy the 


| clubs. 


canons of criticism and taste which obtain among 
patrons of the weekly novelette. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Sword and the Centuries.” By Alfred Hutton, F.S.A. 
London: Grant Richards. 1901. 155. 

Captain Hutton is a well-known figure in the fencing world 
and has carried his enthusiasm in the art of fencing to the 
extent of visiting the public schools and organising fencing 
But the present book is less educative than most ot 
those he has previously written. It is a history of the de- 
velopment of weapons of attack through all «ges to the present, 
and from its nature is largely the result of the previous works 
of such writers as Olivier de la Marche, Coustard de Massi. 
Most of the many illustrations are strictly of the sword itselt 


' in many shapes, and round most of the principal weapons 


Captain Hutton has gathered a group of those anecdotal illus- 
trations which lie round the edge of history. They are not all 


“ The War Office, the Army and the Empire.” By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster. London: Cassell. 1900. 1s. 6d. 

Especial interest attaches to this publication through its 

being an outspoken criticism of our military system by a 


/ member of the present Government ; and in view of recent 
| events his comments on the Commander-in-Chief’s position are 


worthy of notice. Thus—“ the Commander-in-Chief who is, or 


_ ought to be, the best soldier in the army, has ceased to have 
any real responsibility whatever,” and “it is clear that as 


between the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief, 


' the former has all the power and responsibility and the latter 


and although the differences of Catholics and Huguenots | 


are a chief feature of the plot, the reader’s sympathies 
are definitely enlisted neither on one side nor the other, 
and he is left to assort the sheep and the goats for him- 
self with a freedom which, though doubtless reprehen- 
sible as a matter of dogma, adds distinctly to_his 
appreciation of the story. The emotional power of this 


none”—statements which very pertinently describe the actual 
state of affairs. Mr. Arnold-Forster is perhaps a little unfair in 
condemning a system by which “nosingle army corps is ever fit to 
take thefield” at once onanemergency. Thesame thing exists in 
every European army—except in such isolated cases as some 
of the Russian troops on the German and Austrian frontiers. 
Nor is he right in assurning that the money spent on the young 
soldiers who, at the commencement of the war, were unable to 
take the field was wasted. The majority have since become 
efiective soldiers. There are some traces of hurry and careless~ 
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ness ia the book, or the author would hardly have stated that 
“at Austerlitz the Prussian army was practically annihilated” ! 


* Australasia Old and New.” By J. Grattan Grey. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1901. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Grattan Grey’s idea evidently is that the first essential of 
a new book on Australasia is a portrait of the writer. We should 
have imagined that a map might have proved more serviceable, 
especially as he harps continually on the ignorance of the 
British public of all things Australasian. A picture of Mr. 
Grattan Grey, however excellent, will hardly assist knowledge. 
There are some things of which Mr. Grattan Grey is himself so 
profoundly sure that he repeats them. For instance, he tells us 
twice within twenty pages that Tasmania was known as Van 
Diemen’s Land from its discovery down to 1854. As a matter 
of fact the name was changed in 1855. One who is so familiar 
with Australia should be able to spell correctly the name of Sir 
John Forrest. Strong prejudices—which in the case of New 
Zealand assume the form of wholesale allegations of corruption 
and incompetence—and a pachydermatous assumption of supe- 
riority notwithstanding, Mr. Grey has written an entertaining if 
not a very necessary book. 

“Papers for Working-Men.” By the Bishop of London. 
“ Addresses to Working Lads.” By the Bishop of London. 
“The Driving Wheel.” By a Parliamentary Reporter. 
S.P.C.K. 1901. 6d. each. 

The two tracts for working-men, which were written for 
use at Oxford House by the present Bishop of London, fulfil 
their object excellently. They are very clear and very simple, 
admirable exponents of the “sweet reasonableness” of 
Christianity from the point of view of the working-man. ‘“ The 
Driving Wheel” is a slight sketch of our political system, 
clearly written but perhaps scarcely technical enough. It is 
designed to give the more ignorant voter an idea of what 
“Liberal” and “Conservative” and “the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ” mean. 
“The Hoosiers.” 
1900. 55. 

The book, one of a series of national studies in American 
life, is an interesting inquiry into the history of the people of 
Indiana. Why its people were called Hoosiers is a question 
still unsettled ; and the derivation from “who's here?” seems 
as unlikely as the worst of the philological suggestions in the 
Fasti. The chapter on the early writers is of especial interest. 


“The Law Magazine and Review.” London: May 1901. 5s. 

Apart from the ordinary features of this magazine which are 
as usual well done we may mention articles by Mr. R. W. 
Wallace, K.C., on “ The Working of the Patent Acts” in which 
he selects certain matters which should be inquired into by a 
commission preparatory to legislation; by Dr. Williams on 
the Latin of the Corpus Civilis and by Mr. T. W. Marshall, 
B.C.L., on the study of the Roman Law in England which may 
be grouped together and to which may be added the interesting 
article on “ Debt Slavery in the Malay Peninsula” by Mr. T. 
Baty, B.C.L., on account of its analogy to a similar institution 
in ancient Roman Law. In the same way may be grouped two 
legal antiquarian articles one by Mr. Ernest Jelf on “The 
Inns of Chancery” and a very lucid and compendious account 
by Mr. Erasmus Darwin Parker on the “ Origin and History 
of the King’s Bench Division.” Mr. Percy Pain’s short article 
on “The Demise of the Crown” deals with the now familiar 
subject of the consequences to Parliament and on office-holders 
under the Crown of the death of the Sovereign. 


By J. Nicholson. London: Macmillan. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Cent Jours du Siege a la Préfecture de Police. 
Paris: Flon. 1901. 7f. 50c. 

Only after infinite persuasion from Jules Favre, his intimate 
friend, and General Trochu, the Military Governor of Paris, did 
M. Cresson consent to fill the arduous and dangerous post of 
Préfet de Police in November, 1870. Hitherto, his life had 
been uneventful, and, in undertaking the ordeal of keeping 
Paris in order during a period of unrest, anarchy, and famine, 
he realised that his new réle would burden him with anxieties 
and difficulties. Still, after an appeal to his patriotism, he 
yielded—not, however, without stipulating that he should be 
supplied with strong forces, and allowed to deal more promptly, 
more strenuously than had his predecessor, with agitators. M. 
Cresson in fact, was utterly opposed to the somewhat lenient 
policy of the late Préfet, Edmond Adam ; and throughout this 
volume (which was written at the close of the siege, yet, for 
personal reasons, has only just been published) we find him ad- 
vocating the complete disarmament of every citizen, and declar- 
ing hotly at every Cabinet meeting that, so long as Parisians 
were permitted to keep their guns and pistols, an outbreak 
might be expected at any moment. Had his colleagues sup- 
ported him on this point he feels convinced that, after some 
ag and a short struggle, a certain degree of order would 

ve been maintained in the besieged city ; but as both Jules 
Favre and General Trochu—fearing the temper of the town and 
the threats of Louise Michel’s followers of Henri Rochefort, and 
other budding Communists—objected to the measure, M. Cresson 


By E. Cresson. 


was reluctantly compelled to abandon his scheme of stripping 
Parisians of their weapons. And the consequences, he declares, 
‘were deplorable, irreparable, and as grave as he had previously 
pointed out. Again and again, he entertains us with stirring 
accounts of insurrections and plots, of the embarrassments of 
the Government, of Cabinet meetings anxious and almost 
interminable. As for M. Cresson, he had often to receive panic- 
stricken visitors who complained of the threats of assassination 
levelled at them by the agitators. Another of M. Cresson’s 
tasks was to see to the safety of the Venus de Milo. Amidst 
its endless trials and anxieties, the Ministry thought ceaselessly 
of this statue, and, fearing that the bombardment might reach 
the Louvre or even that the Prussians on entering might bring 

about its destruction, it determined immediately to place it out 
of danger. And so M. Cresson tells us dramatically of how the 
Venus was carefully wrapped up, then hurried and hidden away 
on the stroke of midnight. Soon, however, M. Cresson and his 
colleagues foresaw the capitulation; they realised that it 
had become inevitable, imperative, but Paris remained blindly 
stubborn. Consequently Jules Favre and General Trochu were 
again condemned as traitors, while threats were heaped upon 
M. Cresson. All three bore up heroically ; but it was with 

aching hearts and smarting eyes that the Préfet and Jules 

Favre drove over to Versailles to visit the Iron Chancellor. 
The passages that follow are perhaps the most interesting in 

the book—for we now get many a glimpse of Bismarck and his 
retinue, many a vivid character-sketch of Prussian officers.. 
Bismarck was courteous, and pressed M. Cresson to dine with 

him. But M. Cresson refused ; refused, also, champagne, port, 
and even a cigar which were offered to him in quick succession. 
Days later, however, the Chancellors humour changed ; he 

became rough and unamiable. He declared fiercely that, had 
a Prussian General exposed a city of two million inhabitants — 

a city not impregnable—to siege and famine, he would have 
been court-martialled in Germany. The French army, he pro- 

tested, had “no discipline ;” and raising his voice, he cried, 
“Vous n’étes plus la grande nation! les Francais ne sont plus’ 
enchainés par le lien puissant de la patrie. Vous étes une 

collection d’individualités, vous n’avez plus que des _intéréts 
sous des masques divers.” Exhausted at last, almost broken, 

M. Cresson felt himself compelled to send in his resignation ;. 
but it was refused again and again, and he consented to with- 

draw it and to remain in office until Jules Favre ceased to be 
Minister of the Interior. Then, he retired, refusing to serve 
under any other Minister. That M. Cresson has at last been 
persuaded to publish his experiences is a matter for congratula- 

tion. They shed much light upon the time of the siege, and,, 
from first to last, are profoundly interesting. 

Un Ménage Moderne. By Emile Pierret. Paris: Lemerre. 

1901. 3f. 5oc. 

Like many a modern ménage, this is a worldly and unhappy 
one; but it differs from others in that it becomes united 
after a time. Here, misfortune brings husband and wife 
together, calls up all that is honourable and admirable in 
them ; the past is blotted out, all is forgotten and forgiven, 
when Lucie and Georges Dubois, after being indifferent to one 
another for many years, after follies from Georges and flirta- 
tions on the part of his wife, sacrifice their own fortunes in order 
to save old Dubois from a financial disaster that would cast 
discredit on the family name. And the sacrifice is a great 
one. Though Georges must work, and he and his wife live 
in a modest flat, happiness comes with the change. No 
mawkishness mars the book. The transition from wealth to 
comparative poverty is accepted and endured with veritable 
philosophy ; a touch of true realism is that which shows how 
Georges and Lucie avoid all reference to richer times. More- 
over, each character is sketched in masterly style, particularly 
old Dubois and Libris, the superannuated, open-hearted tutor. 
Both style and construction are admirable ; M. Emile Pierret 
has written a notable book. 


LHonneur Femme. 
Lemerre. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 
In the “roman contemporain,” we often encounter the 
woman who tries hard to resist temptation, yet falls in the end. 
But M. Daniel Lesueur, like M. Emile Pierret, has left the 
beaten track. He has chosen a strong heroine, and her ad- 
mirer, an officer in the army, at no time allowing his passion to 
overcome his chivalry, displays a devotion which is as touching 
as itisuncommon. The husband is a scamp, but the son is 
honourable ; the gloom is dissipated, happiness sets in, when 
death carries off the husband and brings his wife and the officer 
together at last. Although there is but little “ incident,” 
M. Lesueur writes so gracefully and displays such chivalry that 
we thoroughly enjoyed his book. 


Du Transaral 4 PAlaska. By Vincent Ruggieri. 
by Vincenzo. Paris: Plon. 1901. 3f. Soc. 
The avowed aim of this volume is to dissuade would-be 
gold-seekers from pursuing their researches in Alaska. Little 
is said about the Transaral mines, but when the author arrives 
at the North of America, he draws many vivid pictures of the 
scenery, condemns the climate, and grows eloquent: over the 
dangers and hardships that all emigrants have to undergo. 


(Continued on page 644.) 
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President, RICHARD | A. McCURDY. 
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the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £106,000,000, over 
£60,000, 000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders. 


All Policies now issued by the Murvat Lirz of guaranteed 


AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARGE ; ; 
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D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL -  £1,200,000. 
fIEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEsT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSES. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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‘ 


LARCE RESERVES. 
LARCE ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


for 40 years the Annual Reductions of Shenton on With-Profit Policies of six 
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AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
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FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 
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ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted, 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 
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50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived ~ Home business only, 
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FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
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G. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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Damage by 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACP. 
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BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
ANNUAL INCOME at the rate of £660,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £2,800,000. 
Over £227,000 added to Funds during the two years and 
eight months ended December 31st, 1899. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company's agency 


terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices : BROAD STREET “CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds - £3, 319, 959 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income £355,057 | Claims Paid .. .. £10, 545, 7235 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM (with and without Profits). 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


e sum of £299,601 out of the surplus of £621,191 was carried forward 
undivided at the division in 1898, the interest upon which will fall into the 
profits of the next divis‘on. 
Write for Prospectuses of Special Schemes and Proposal Forms to 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


The 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions 
Fire Insurances in all parts of the World. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sui-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED 


£40,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
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eves E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 
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Most of this we have read before, but the book is not without 
original features. Moreover, it enjoys the distinction of being 
the only publication of this kind that does not contain photo- 
graphs and illustrations. 


Théorie de [ Ordre. Wy Jules Delafosse. Paris: Plon. 1901. 
7f. 50c. 

A more pessimistic picture of the present economic, political, 
and social condition of France we cannot imagine. According 
to M. Delafosse, his country, within the last twenty years, has 
“lost everything : ”—lost “her glory, her power, her credit, her 
respect in others, her self-confidence, her rank, her role, her 
health”! Still, we cannot allow that he produces positive 
evidence of this deterioration, and consequently his condemna- 
tions must not be taken too seriously. His point of view is, in 
fact, distorted. He cannot view an evil calmly, tolerantly—but 
pounces upon it, deals with it savagely, exaggerates its impor- 
tance. His remedies are as violent as his reforms : moreover, 
in his treatment of the Press and the agitators in the Palais 
Bourbon, he displays an utter lack of humour. But the book 
is eloquently written, and contains some useful information. 


The mere list of authors who contribute to the last number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes (Mai 15. 3f.) is peculiarly 
attractive. MM. René Bazin, most pleasing of novelists, writes 
the first chapter of an Alsatian tale; M. Boissier, whose 
“Cicéron et ses Amis” has become almost a text-book at 
Oxford, gives a delightful sketch of Tacitus, and his genesis as 
a historian. M. Hanotaux in the continuation of his “ Im- 
pressions of France” explains the dichotomy of France into 
Paris and not-Paris. His argument is summed up in the 
evasive epigram “ Paris vaut plus que la France, mais la France 
vaut mieux que Paris.’ The continuation of M. Albert 
Vandal’s Conquest of Paris by Napoleon, amid much valuable 
historical matter, contains an amusing account of Napoleon’s 
treatment of Mme. de Staél. <A graceful poem by M. Charles 
Guerin is spoilt by a falling away in the last canto into an 
affected and detached pessimism.’ Among other articles there 
is a hopeful account of the power of guns to disperse hail, and 
a review of a mass of Italian political literature is grouped 
under the wide heading “ Romantisme Politique et Politique 
Réaliste.” 

The following books will be noticed later on: “Un Lycée 
de Jeunes Filles” (Ollendorff) ; “* Le Coeur de Louise ” (Plon) ; 
“ Lettres écrites d’Egypte” (Hachette) ; “ Notes sur Il’Educa- 
tion Publique” (Hachette); “ Le Fer, la Houille et la Métal- 
lurgie A la Fin du XIXe Siécle” (Colin); “Souvenirs du 
Lieutenant-Général Vicomte de Reiset, 1810-1814” (Calmann 
Lévy) ; “ Les Finances de la France sous la Troisitme Répu- 
blique, 1870-1896,” vol. iv. (Calmann Lévy). 


For This Week's Books see page 646. 
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\ ILITARY EXHIBITION, 
i EARL’S COURT, West Kensington and West Brompton. 
SEASON TICKETS, ros. 6d... can be obtained at the Exhibition ae the Libraries. 
ADMISSION DAIL Y, 1s. Open 12 noon till 11.30 P 
MUNITIONS OF WAR, F IEL D E OU IPMENT, C OMMISSARL AT 
and MILIT: ARY INVENTIONS SECTIONS . 
MILIT: ARY, HISTORICAL, & RELIC LOAN SECTION, 
GIGANTIC REALISTIC TABLEAUX of 
ARMY TYPES and FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
ESTLE and PONTOON-BRIDGE BUILDING 
by ENGINEERS at 2, 6 and 7 P.M. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
AND OTHER MILITARY BANDS. 


Igol, 


IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. 
IMRE KIRALFY'S GREAT MILIT ARY SPECTACLE, 


INA 
Or, THE REL IKF ‘OF THE LEGATIONS. 
The most realistic dramatic spectacle ever presented. 
TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8.30. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, Is. ay 7s. 6d. 

A Boat Trip on the Canton River, the Novelty of 1901. The Living Shell, a 
Sensational Performance. The Stereorama, the attraction of the Paris Exhibition. 
Boer Farm. The Gsreat Water Chute. Chinese Dragon. Hall of Mirrors. Military 
Living Pictures. Miniature Railway. Motor Laur iches, &e., &e. 

THE GIGANTIC WHEEL 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS DAILY at 3 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


Miss Daisy Irvine, Mr. T. E. Weist Hill, and Mr. A. H. West. 
7s. 6d., 5S., 28. 6d., Rorert Newman, Manager. 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING THE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. FRED. SMITHE, M.A., LL.D., 
F.G.S., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 20, 1901, and Four following days, ; at r o'clock 
recisely, a COL LECTION of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the 

-IBRARY of the late Rev. FRED, SMITHE (Vicar of Churchdown, Gioucester- 

shire), and other properties, comprising Standard Books in the Various Branches of 
Literature, English and Foreign—Sporting Books and Books of Travel--First 
Editions of Modern Authors—Kelmscott ard Vale Presses—Fine Arts—Architecture 
and Locat Topography—Works on America and the Colonies—Old and Rare 


Books, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, MSS., &e. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Cotmlemmet and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Strect end). 
Established 1809. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST of fres sh purchases in SECO! VD-HAND BOOKS. 
No. 608, JUST PUBLISHED, for MAY, 
Includes a number of Early Tracts by English Members of the Society of Jesus. 


Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 


(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Conductor, Dr. HANS RICHTER 
MONDAY EVENINGS, May 29, June 3 and 10, at &.30 
35%. 6d. Single tickets, 15s., 105. 6d., 58., “6a. ; of usual 
gents, and WHI TEHEAD, St. James’s Hall.—N. VERT, 6 ‘Cork Street, w. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
SARASATE and BERTHA MARX GOLDSCHMIDT. 


VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
TUESDAY NEXT, May 21, 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Tickets, ros. 6d., s.: of usual Agents, and WHITE- 


—N. VERT, Cork Street, W 
YSAYE CONCERT. QUEEN’S HALL. 
TO-DAY at 3. 


NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Hexrvy J. Woop. 
Solo Violin, Mons. Ysave. 
Reserved, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. : unreserved, 2s. 6d., 1s. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
YSAYE. BUSONY 


VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE SONATA RECITALS. 
THURSDAY AFIERNOONS, May 23, June 6, 13, 
: Solo Violin, Mons. Ysaye. Solo Piano, Signor Buson1. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). ' 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 

LEICESTER SQUARE. | 

EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


Bechstein Piano. 


HEAD, St. James's Hall. 


20, at 3. | 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
A on the minimum monthly canons, when not 4 
drawn below £100, 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKPECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: BinKBECK, Lonpown.” 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Godd Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
| 


Subscribed Capital... oe ee +» £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. e+ 41,250,000 
Reserve Fund... ee ee 41,225,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and annenap every yo ion of banking business 

with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Afric a, and East Africa. Lo = ee remittances made. 

Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on anvlicatio 

WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


| 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
. Bibles, Prayer-books, &e. New Choice Bi ding: 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


W.—Libraries’ 
1 the New and Standard 
Post 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Publishers’ Remainders, in Great Variety, at much Reduced Prices. 
Catalogue No. 324, May 1901, containing many Important Purchases, Now Ready. 
W. GLAISHER, 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 


THE DREAMERS. 
A New and Original Play in Five Acts. 
BY 
GEORGE W. R. DABBS, M.D. 


Price Sixpence. 


SILSBURY BROTHERS, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
TWENTY- _ TH EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. 
Open Daily, ro to 6, until May 24th, at 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. 


((HELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wiil be held on MAY arst, 22nd, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £6 On 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also F 
to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; 
also several H E EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION u S50 per annum for Sens of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


Admission 1s. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18 One of £87 (4c9 for the first 

year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Nominations 

of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The co- operation of persons witnessing acts of enue is earnestly invited. Com. 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


PA, BELGIUM.—Twelve hours from London. 

Summer Season, Casino, Theatre, and Concerts Racing, Pigeon Shooting, 
Regattas, Lawn Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille de Fleurs. Finest Baths i in Europe. 
Sure cure for anemia and weakness. High-class Hotels at moderate prices.—For 
details apply to M. Jutes Crenay, Seeretary, Casino, Spa. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Rydnere and gag and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garder, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


1901 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Year 1901. Edited by J. Scorr Kettie, LL.D. Revised 
Officially. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


BRITAIN’S TITLE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Or, The Story of Cape Colony to the Days of the 
Great Trek. 
By Professor J. CAprponN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. 


By Witi1am W. CARLILE. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY R. Y. TYRRELL, Lirt.D. 


ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. 


By Ropert YELVERTON Liit.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Admirably selected and edited .....A real contribution to Latin scholarship, and 
one that is sure of a welcome. — Pil ilot. 


THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


‘Sermons preached in Abbey to Westminster Boys. 
By W. G. RurHerrorp, M.A., Head Master of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FACT AND FABLE IN 


By Professor JOSEPH JASTROW. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


6th EDITION NOW READY. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By the late Professor Henry StpGcwick, LL.D., 
8vo. 14s. net. 


D.C.L. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. A Dictionary 


of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A, D.D., and J. 
SUTHERLAND Brack, M.A., LL.D. Now Ready, Volumes I. and II. (A-D 
and E-K). Imperial 8vo. cloth, 20s. net; half leather, 25s. net ; full leather, 
30s. net. (To be completed in Four Volumes.) Vol. III. in the Press. 


THE CORRECTIONS OF MARK, adopted 
by MATTHEW and LUKE. By Epwin A. Assorr, Author of “Clue,” 
“St. Thomas of Canterbury,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By Professor 


Avotr HARNack, translated by the Rev. Stewart MEANs, and edited by 
Tuomas Bartey Saunpers. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. By Pro- 


fessor ADotF HaRNACK. Translated with the Author's sanction by THomas 
BatLey Saunpers, with an Introductory Note. Second and Revised Edition. 
Crown vo. cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


SCHOPENHAUER. A Lecture. By Tuomas 


auew 6 Saunpers, Author of “‘ The Quest of Faith,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
1s net. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LETTERS OF 


AUGUSTE COMTE. Selected and translated by Joun K. InGram, LL.D., 
Author of ** Outlines of the History of Religion.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL LIFE FROM THE STAND- 


POINT OF SCIENCE. By Kart Pearson, Author of ** The Grammar of 
Science.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE USE OF WORDS IN REASONING. 


By Atrrep Sipewick, Author of ““The Process of Argument,” &c. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE. May Num- 


ber Now Reapy., 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS, 1901. 


A Complete List of Home and Foreign Guides sent on application. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Joan of Arc (L. Petit de Julleville). Duckworth. 3s. 

‘An Eventful Life (Alexander James Harrison). Cassell. 6s. 

Notes on the Life and Work of Thomas Rickman, F.S.A. (by his son 
Thomas Miller Rickman). G. J. W. Pitman. 5s. 

Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher, Poet and Prophet (Thomas Common). 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Sixty Years on the Turf: The Life and Times of George Hodgman, 
1840-1900 (Edited by Charles R. Warren). Grant Richards. 215. 

Girolamo Savonarola (E. L. S. Horsburgh). Methuen. 3s. 60. 

The Works of George Berkeley, D.D.; Formerly Bishop of Cloyne 
(Alexander Campbell Fraser. 4 Vols.) Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 245. 

CLAssics. 
The Idylls of Theocritus (Edited by R. J. Cholmeley). Bell. 7s. 6a. 
FICTION. 

A Vanished Rival (John Bloundelle-Burton). Casse//. 65s.—A 
Daughter of the Veidt (Basil Marnan). Heinemann. 6s.—The 
Seal of Silence (Arthur R. Conder). Smith, Elder. 6s.—In 
Search of Mademoiselle (George Gibbs). hdladelphia: H. T. 
Coates. $1.50.—Master and Slave (Alfred T. Story). Arimiey 
Johnson. 2s. net.—The Golden Lotus (Alfred Barrett); The 
Devil’s Plough (Anna Farquhar); In the City (Alfred Hurry). 
Macqueen. 6s. each.-—The Young Squire’s Resolve (Waldo 
Gray). Unwin. 6s. — Horace Morrell (Cecil Haselwood). 
Drane. 6s.—The Second Youth of Theodora Desanges (Mrs. 
Lynn Linton) ; Franks, Duellist (Ambrose Pratt). Hutchinson. 
6s. each.—The Pharaohs of the West (F. A. D.). Bemrose. 
35. 6d.—Frederic Unedale (Edward Hutton). Blackwood. 6s.— 
The Vicar of S. Luke’s (Sibyl Creed). Longmans. 6s.—Forest 
Folk (James Prior); The Hidden Model (Frances Forbes 
Robertson). Heznemann. 6s. each.—Distaff (Marya Rodziewicz). 
Jarrold. 6s.—The Lord of the Sea (M. P. Shiel). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

HIsTory. 

Britain’s Title in South Africa (James Cappon). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Nineteenth Century: a Review of Progress (by Various Writers). 
Putnams. 10s. 6d. 

Before the Great Pillage (Augustus Jessopp). Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Stonyhurst, its Past History and Life in the Present (Rev. George 
Gruggen and Rev. Joseph Keating). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Law. 

Manual of Naval Law and Court-Martial Procedure (J. E. R. 
Stephens, C. EF. Gifford and F. H. Smith). Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd. 155. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Stray Leaves from a Border Garden (Mary Pamela Milne-Home). 
John Lane. 6s. net. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 

Grasses (II. Marshall Ward. *‘Cambridge Natural Science Series ”’). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 6s. 

ScHOOL Books. 

The Village School Reader (Charles Savile Roundell). 

Is. 6d. net. 


Marshall. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Fact and Fable in Psychology (Joseph Jastrow). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


net. 

Burdett’s Official Nursing ety a (Sir Henry Burdett. Fourth 
Year). Scientific Press. 35. 

The Training of the Body (F. A. "Schmidt and Eustace H. Miles). 
Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 

The Methods of Ethics (Henry Sidgwick. 
Macmillan. 14s. net. 

Taxidermy (Edited by Paul N. Hasluck). Cassell. Is. 

Cerebral Science (Wallace Wood).  Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 
35. 6d. net. 

The Evolution of Immortality (S. D. McConnell). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 55. 

Patriotism and Ethics (John George Godard). Grant Richards. 5y. 

Experimental Psychology (Edward Bradford Fitchener. Vol. 1.). 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Ios. net. 

The Use of Words in Reasoning (Alfred Sidgwick). Black. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Principles of Morality and the Departments of the Moral Life 
(Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by Margaret Hoy Washburn). 
Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Inner Way (John Tauler). Methuen. 2s. 

A Practical Interpretation of the Revelation of S. John the Divine 
ioe Rev. Edward Huntingford. Third and Enlarged Edition). 
Bickers. 

The Gospel in North Africa (J. Rutherfurd and E. H. Glenny). 
Lund, Humphries and Co. 2s. 6d. 


Sixth Edition). 


Dialogues on the Supersensual Life (Jacob Behmen). Methuen. 
35. 6d. 

Landscapes of the Bible and their Story. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
2s. 6d. 


Laity in Council (By Lay Members of the Anglican Communion). 
Wells Gardner.* 10s. 6d. 
The Corrections of Mark, adopted by Matthew and Luke (Edwin A. 
Abbott). Black. 15,5. net. 
VERSE. 
The Queen’s Chronicler (Stephen Gwynn). John Lane. 35. 6d. net. 
In the Land of the Make Believe (Olive Verte). Stock. 2s. 6d. 
Collaborators and Other Poems (A. W. Webster). Stock. 35. 6d. 
net. 
(Comtinued on page 648.) 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 
NOW READY. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Coloured Plates, 
price £2 2s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory 
Species in the British Islands, with an Index to the Records of the 
Rarer Visitants. 


By J. E. HARTING, F.L.S., .Z.S., 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 


With 35 Coloured Plates, carefully reproduced from Original Drawings 
by the late Professor Schlegel. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 
J. H. JESSE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson’s ‘* FRENCH MEMOIRS” 
recently published in 14 vols. by Mr. Nimmo. 
30 vols. demy Svo. Illustrated with nearly 200 Etchings and Photo- 
gravure Plates printed on Japan paper, the Text on a clear, soft, 
deckle-edge laid paper. Cloth elegant, price £13 13s, net for the 
complete Set. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, INCLUDING 
THE PROTECTORATE. 6 vols. with full Index and 41 Illus- 
trations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688 TO THE DEATH 
OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 4 vols. with full Index and 
27 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND 
pene mg ADHERENTS. 3 vols. with full Index and 18 Illus- 


LITERARY and HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


OF LONDON. 2 vols. with full Index and 14 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD 
AND SOME OF IIS CONTEMPORARIES. 1 vol. with 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 5 vols with full Index and 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE SELWYN AND 
ant jamal 4 vols. with full Index and 23 


LONDON AND ITS CELEBRITIES; and 
THE LAST WAR OF THE ROSES. 3 vols. with ful 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


2 vols. with full Index and 11 Illustrations. 


NEW BOOK BY VIOLET FANE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, price 6s. 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN. 


With Other Papers and Short Stories. 


By VIOLET FANE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. TWO MOODS OF A MAN. V. A TURKISH YOUNG PRE- 


Il. IN| PRAISE OF CERTAIN | TENDER. 
BOOK.-LISTS. VI. A PLEA FOR THE “GREEN: 
Ill. THE TRUE STORY OF A EYED MONSTER.” 


MIDNIGHT MURDER. 
iV. A ROMANCE OF KENSING- | Vil. THE IDEAL COUNTRY- 
TON GARD HOUSE. 


ENS | 
sidcle Episode). 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


‘*Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Booxman. 
**Mr. Haggard at his best.’—Bookman. 
Haggard at his 
‘*Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—Acapemy. 


LYSBETH 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*The time is the stirring sixteenth century ; the theme love and 
religious persecution. From these ingredients, Mr. Haggard makes a 
tale of unflagging vigour and interest.” —Contemporary Review. 

“‘The fearful tyranny of the days of Philip II. makes a fine setting 
for such a story \ltogether this story of ‘the trials, adventures, 
and victories’ of a Dutch burgher family fighting against Spain and 
the Inquisition is infinitely stirring...... Foy and Lysbeth, Elsa and 
Martin are grand, heroic figures.” —Aookman. 

‘*Mr. Rider Haggard handles all this romantic material with his 
accustomed vigour and dexterity, and gives his readers a series of 
tableaux, some charmingly picturesque, such as the opening skating 
scene of the book and the sledge race which follows; some luridly 
awful, such as the scenes on the marsh and others in the echoing 
prisons of the Inquisition.’’—.Spectator. 


SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. 


By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. 
With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 
4to. 42s. net. [On Wednesday next. 


. PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 


COLLECTED EDITION. Vols. XVI. and XVIL. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 


PHILOSOPHY delivered at the Royal Institution in March 
1894. Crown 8vo. 5s. [On Wednesday next. 


LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays on 


Language, Folklore, and other Subjects. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


By Epwarp HartTpoL_e Lecky. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. With 17 Portraits. 
8vo. 16s. net. 

“ As a record of a lady noble in birth and character, bowed by sorrow, but bravely 
dutiful, this book will please many readers.” —Academy. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of 

Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1900. 8vo. 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1899 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 
other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic by Errikr Mac- 
NUssON and WILLIAM Morris. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


MY LADY OF ORANGE: A Romance of 
the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. By Hi. C. BAILEY. With 
8 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood, R.I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* In the best style of historical romance.”—Sristol Mercury. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. By M. E. 
FrANcIs (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). With 8 Illustrations by 
Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“One could not want a more charming collection of pretty and pleasant village 

stories than ‘ Pastorals of Dorset.’ —Daily Express. 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. By Sisyi 
Creep. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

*,* This story is the account of a critical passage in the life of an 

Anglican clergyman, holding the most advanced High Church views, 

and determined to reduce them to practice. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street Strand. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY, 


THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General SIR H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.5. 


With Maps and Plans. Demy Svo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE GUARDS’ BRIGADE. 
COLIILE’S important book contains a Prologue 


giving an account of the work of the GUARDS?” | 


BRIGADE, which he commandcd at BELMONT, 
GRASPAN, MODDER RIVER, and MAGERS- 
FONTEIN, before the Ninth Division was formed. 

THE NINTH DIVISION comprised the HIGH- 
LAND BRIGADE, under General HECTOR 
MACDONALD, including the Black Watch, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Seaforths, and 
Highland Light Infantry; and the NINETEENTH 
BRIGADE, under General SMITH DORRIEN, 
including the Shropshire Regiment, Gordons, Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, and the Royal 
Canadians. 

THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION 
covers the capture of Cronje at PAARDEBERG, 
POPLAR GROVE, the march to BLOEMFON- 
TEIN, SANNAIT’S POST affuir, the march from 
WINBURG to HEILBRON, the LINDLEY 
affair, and much obstinate fighting. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANCLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSD AYS. OnE PENNY. 


CONTRIBUTORS CLL ‘DE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLING. FATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
REY. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D. REV. 5. BAKING-GOULD, 


&e. &e. 


The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. untnede | 
in each Issue. 
24 Word’, One Shilling, Prepaid. 


30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 
Of all Newsagents and Stationers, or an ae the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post 
MANAGER: Mr. J. LOW Ww ARREN. 


OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“MENTIONED IN. . 


Copies of February 16 issue of the ARMY AND NAvy GAZETTE, 
with its Special Supplement of South African Despatches and 
Lord Roberts’s, Major- -Gen. Baden- Powell's , Sir G. White’s, Sir 
R. Buller’s, and Sir C. Warren’s Recommendations, dated 
March 31, etc., 1900, can still be obtained. Price 63d., post free. 

Copies of April 20 issue of the ARMY AND Navy GazerrTe, 
containing a Special Supplement giving Lord Roberts’s later 
Despatch. and Recommendations, dated April 2, 1901, and the 
whole of the Honours Gazette, dated April 19, 1901 (rewards for 
South Africa up to Nov. 29, 1900), can also be obtained. 
Price 6}3d., post free. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher. 


Offices: 3 YORK STREET, 
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GARDEN, LONDON, 
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DESPATGHES.” 


| New York .. 


| 

| Les Femmes de Shakespeare (Par Théodore Maurer). Paris: En la 
Maison des Poétes. 3fr. 

A Woman of Emotions and Other Poems (Rowland waetnere), 
George Allen. 55. net. 

Poems of the Malay Peninsula (R. 
35. 6d. 

The Star of Poland (John G. Williamson). Unicorn Press. 

Poems of the Unknown Way (Sidney Royse Lysaght). 
4s. 6d, net. 

Fair Girls and Gray Horses (Will H. Ogilvie. 
Sydney: The Bulletin Newspaper Company. 

For Charlie’s Sake and other Lyrics and Ballads (John Williamson 
Palmer). Funk and Wagnalls. $1.00. 

The Queen and Other Poerfs (Richard Garnett). 30. Om 

Second Edition). 


Greentree). Philip Wellby, 


Is. net. 
Macmillan, 


Fourth Edition), 


John Lane. 
net. 

Songs and Lyrics (Charles Whitworth Wynne. 
Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


The Man of Kerioth and Other Poems (Gascoigne Mackie). Grant 
Richards. net. 
Idylls of Arcadia (John Freeman). Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australasia Old and New (J. Grattan Grey). 

. 6d. 

Beitrige zu einer Kritik der Sprache (Von Fritz Mauthner. Erster 
Band: Sprache und Psychoicgie), Stuttgart; J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung. 

Bridge, The A B C of (Eleanor A. Tennant). Drane. Is. 

Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, A (The 

Rev. W. W. Skeat). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 55. 6 

| Choirs and Choral Music (Arthur Mees). Murray. 5s. net. 

Cricket, The Jubilee Book of (Prince Kanjitsinhji). Blackwood. 6a 

Key of Knowledge, The (W. G. Rutherford). Macmillan. 6s. 

L’Afiaire du Collier : d’aprcs de Nouveaux Documents (par Frantz 
Funck-Brentano). Waris: Hachette. 

Les Vraies Origines de la Langue Francaise (par Marsillac). 
Schleicher Freres. 

Life of the Bee, The (Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Sutro). George Allen. 55. net. 
Manchuria (Alexander Hosie). Methuen. fos. 6c. net. 

May Book, The (Compiled by Mrs. Aria in aid of Charing Cross 
Hospital). Macmillan. 10s. net. 


Hodder and Stoughton, 


Paris : 


Translated by Alfred 


Modern Cremation (Sir H. Thompson. Fourth Edition). Smith, 
sider. 25. 
More Mistakes = Make (Compiled by C. E. Clark). Horace 
Marshall. . 6d. net. 
Naval Annual, The, 1go1. Portsmouth: Griffin. 15s. net. 
North humberland Fusiliers, The (Walter Wood). Grant Richards. 
6d. 
Our @ Gracious Queen Alexandra (Rev. Canon Fleming) R. T. S. 
2s. 6c. 
Revolt, The, and the Escape (Villiers de L’Isle Adam. Translated 


by Theresa Barclay). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sixty Years’ History of an East-End Parish (Compiled by the Rev. 
H. C. Dimsdale). Bailey. 35. 6¢. 

Statesman’s Year-Book 1901 (Edited by J. Scott Keltie and J. P. A. 
Renwick). Macmillan. tos. 62. 

Sun-Children’s Budget (Edited by Phoebe Allen a 
Godfrey. Vol. IIL. ). Gardner, Darton. 35. 

| Work of the Ninth Division, The (Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile). 

Armold. Ios. 6d. net. 


and Dr. Henry W. 


| REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES ror MAy :—The Anglo-American, Is. 
The Book-Buyer, 15c.; Current Literature, 25c.; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6¢.; Public School Magazine, 6¢.; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 3ir.; Revue des Revues, 1fr.jo; The 
Twentieth Century, Is, 


NOTICES. 
Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Lu 
Half Year ... C14 I 8 
Quarter Year ene 8 one 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to te in- 
formed immediately, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


PARIS -- The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
$9 SP eeccceccccccereces Messrs. Koyveau & Cheviliet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
$9 C0 Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

piieibhandeeeceena Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Brussets seeeeeceeees Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

VIENNA Messrs. Gerold & Co. Stefansplatz. 

Bupa-PrestH Lappert. 

RoME...... . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 


- Libreria Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 
---Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMEURG Schick's Library. 
CAIRO... The Anglo-American Booksel!ing Depét. 
--The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
BosTon, Mass. S.A. «Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CaNaDa ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

ecoes The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. - 
TREAL CANADA The Montreal News Company, 386 St James's Street. 
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£200 : £20: £10 


Prize Short Story — Prize Joke 


Prize Novelette 
appear in the JUNE issue of 


THE 
MARTNET 


A MAGAZINE | Cr CLEVERNESS 


JUST OUT. 


Price One Shilling 
(EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF) 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS = 
THE MIDDLE COURSE (£200 Prize Novelette) 

By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW 

A very human tale of modern love that is sure to enrapture 

IN MY WIFE’S EYE (£20 Prize Short Story) 
By JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON 

A thrilling narrative of Mystery 
OVERWHELMING CORDIALITY (£10 Prize Joke) 
By ALEX RICKETTS 
The Humours of a Summer Visit to the Country 


And 37 other &c. 


AD AAPA APD 


Publishing Office of THE SMART SET 0-93 Fleet Street London E.C. 
PPAP PPP PAP PLEO LO” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BOCK ON EGRIDGE. 
At all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Stationers. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Bridge 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


Description and Rules of the Game. 
How to Score. How to Play. 
What to Lead, &c. &c. 
All contained in a small attractively printed and bound volume 
which will go in the pocket. 


Lonvon: 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE NEW BIJOUS. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Bound in cloth, with Portraits. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


By EDWARD SALMON. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ Mr. Salmon’s biography, which is an excellent 
and lucid piece of work in very small compass, aims at showing the Premier in a 
truer light. It sketches his career in bold lines, and in the space of less than 100 
small pages not only gives a really useful epitome of his political life, but also fimds 
space for reference to his interests outside that sphere in which he is best known.’ 


DR. W. G. GRACE. 


By ACTON WYE. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘* A triumph of condensation. The statistics are 
handled in a particularly interesting manner. 


If there is any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ The Bijou Biographies,” the 
publisher will forward —_ on receipt of Sixpence. 


London: H. J. DRANE, Salichidey House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 


A History of Hand-Made Lace. By Mrs. E. NEvILL 
Jackson. With Sunplementary Remarks by SIGNoR ERNESTO 
JesuruM. Exquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and their application to 
Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates of 
great beauty. In crown 4to., cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
post 19s. 

The Book of Gardening : A Handbook of Horticul- 
ture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles 
Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. 
Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan Wynne. 
Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of *‘Home Gardening,” 
“‘Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘* Popular Bulb Culture,”) &c. 
Very fully Lilustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,2co pp., price 
16s. net, by post 16s. 9d. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia 
of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Tllustrated with 
2,440 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHoLson, Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D. ; 
Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S.; W. Watson, J. Garrett, and 
other Specialists. In 4 vols. large pest gto. Cloth gilt, price £3, 
by post £3 2s. 

THE CENTURY SUPPLEMENT is now ready, bringing this great work on 
the Art and Practice of Horticulture right up to date. This is the finest work on 
Gardening at present existing, and the Supplement—which is magnificently illus- 
= it the newest. Uniform with the other vols. Price 20s., by post 
208. 

Gardening, Open-air: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, 
Fruit, and Vegetables. Edited by W. D. Drury, gg 
Beautifully Hlustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo., price 6s., by 
post 6s. 5d. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing 
Full Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for 
their Construction ; and also Descriptions of the Different Types 
of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus generally, with Instruc- 
tions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RAVENscRor?. IIl-strated. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Old English Churches: Their Architecture, Furni- 

* ture, Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By Gero. 
CLINCH, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. gd. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise 
on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, and 
Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully IMustrated 
with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in 
Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In cloth 
gift, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Games of Patience for one or more Players. How 
to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WHITMORE 
JONEs. Illustrated. Series I., 32.8 games ; Series II., 34 games ; 
Series IlI., 33 games ; Series 1 -» 37 games; Series Vv. a 30 
games. Each, in paper, Is., by ae Is. 2d. The five bound 
together in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A 
Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classifica- 
tion. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the 
Study. by W. A. S. Westrosy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 
2 vols., price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I., A-I; Vol. II. 
I-Z.) 

Scientific Whist: Its Whys and Wherefores. 
Wherein all Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the 
Reader being taken step by step through the Reasoning Operations 
upon which the Rules of Play are based. By C. J. Mrurose. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Solo Whist: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Pro- 
gressive and Clear Method of Explanation and Illustration of the 
Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colour. By C. J. MELRosE. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 

Bridge Whist : Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game 
taught by A’eason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
** Scientific Whist ” and *‘ Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, 
C. J. MELROsE. With Illustrative Hands in Colours. In cloth 
gilt, price 3s. Gd., by post 3s. 10d. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for 
Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastincs IRWIN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 10d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of 
a Library, and the values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. 
SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 28 May, tons 


Words are to language what bread is to life. 


A GREAT CHANCE 


BEST, _ 
BIGGEST, 
NEWEST. 


IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, | 


Technological, and Pronouncing. | a 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
The New Edition of the that ( More than 
“IMPERIAL” - 100,000 in adwance 
contains 233,000 words, is, ( of Webster's. 


THE IMPERIAL IS BRITISH AND UP TO DATE. 


Its Appendices alone would form no mean work of reference. They comprise :— 
(1) Biographical List of prominent writers, with titles of their leading works and dates of birth and death. 
(2) Descriptive List of Noted Personages in Fiction, Deities and Mythical Beings. 
(3) Pronouncing List of Modern Geographical Names. 
(4) Foreign words which frequently form parts of Geographical Names, with examples for their use. 
(5) Pronouncing List of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient proper Names. 
(6) Explanatory List of Words, Phrases, and Notable Sayings. 
(7) Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing and Printing. 
(8) Forms of Address used in Ceremonious Communications with Persons of Title and Official Position. 
(9) Principal Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the World with their English Equivalents. 


The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the 
proprietors, the Saturpay Review is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, i.e. £4. 
Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on a preliminary payment of 


and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s, 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your 
library, on the easiest possible terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British 
scholars. The Dictionary may be seen at the office of the Saturpay Review, or specimen 
pages will be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SaruURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage rs with one copy of ‘*THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
‘payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LA REYVUE 


ET 
Rewue des 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


Rewues 


24 Numéros par an. 


(Nouveau titre de la 
Richement illustrés. 


REVUE DES REVUES). 
ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, teaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
Bry Ui roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’us an pour LA 

EVUE et Revue des Revues, ricHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats) ; 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 
_ La Revue parait /e rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
Spectus.) 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étranger 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free oF charge. Replies received. 


HANDBOOKS. 


v ded by the Queen to 
5 thank Mp. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 


1s. each. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE wWYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


** A brilliant book.”"—7he Times. ‘ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued."—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENYVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world, 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksell 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 382 for MAY 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITY QUESTION. 
EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY. Cloudesley Brereton. 
FRENCH PROFESSORS AT READING. 

TWO COUNTRY SCHOOLS. R. E. Hughes. 
THE QUEEN’S SCHOLAR. 

MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 
A PUBLISHER IN TROUBLE. 

KESWICK SCHOOL. 

OBITUARY—E. E. BOWEN. 


Benchara Branford. 


_ PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Yarmouth Conference- Education in South Africa—The 
Jeopardy of Greek—A Catholic University—What is Poetry ?— 
British Child Study Association—Summer Holiday Courses— 
Technieal Education—Colonial and Foreign Notes—Universities. 
and Schools—Jottings—Reviews—Books of the Month, &e. 


Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ The Young Gov’nor.” 


THE HIDDEN SCAR. 
By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Mr. Adamson has a straightforward story to tell. There is a sound, wholesome 
love-interest and a g deal of merriment in ‘The Hidden Scar.’ It is quite a 
pleasing novel.” —The Saturday Review. 

‘The writer displays in his creation of characters a keen appreciation of human 
nature. The descriptive portions are skilfully sketched, and the various scenes are 
fair specimens of word-painting...... The author's idea of construction is excellent, and 
he knows well how to keep his plot going till the last chapter is reached...... taking 
the volume from start to finish it is a well-written and plausible romance of modern 
life." —Public Opinion. 

“A cleverly-devised plot ingeniously constructed...... relieved by some 
humorous sketches." —Literary World. 

. “By the introduction of broad honest humour Mr. Adamson is quite a good 
jester.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE RAMBLER (redivivus), the Tory Weekly. 


Important Notice.—Separate numbers will not be sold. 
Minimum Subscription is for three months. 


Terms: Luxurious Edition, £2 10s. the year. 
Publick Edition, 6s. the year. 
Early papers will include :— 
Tue Reav Crisis IN THE ANGLICAN Cuurcu. By Father IGNATIUS. 
Tue Docceret or Mr. KIPLING. By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
Tue ALTERNATIVE To Conscription. By the Lord MONKSWELL. 
In REMEMBRANCE. By the Countess of WINCHILSEA. 
An INTELLIGENT Avupiencr. By the Lady HELEN FORBES, 


Address : 
‘“‘THE RAMBLER,” Ballantyne Press, 14 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 18 May, 1902 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Alfred G_ Lock, in his celebrated Book on ‘* Gold, its Occurrence and Extraction,” says, in speaking of the Elmiga District of the (s2'd Coast Colony, Western Africa + 
“ With regard to Western Africa generally, the French claim to have imported Gold from El Mina (Elmina) as early as 1382. In 1442 Goncales Baldeza returned from his 
second voyage to the regions about Bojador, bringing with him the first Gold. In 1471 Joao de Santarem and Pedro Escobar reached a place on the Gold Coast to which, 
from the abundance of Gold found there, they gave the name Oro de la Mina, the present Elmina.” 


The List will cpen on Monday, the 20th dav of May, 1901, and close on or before Wednesday, the 22nd day of May, 1901, at 4 o’clock 
for Town, and Thursday, the 23rd day of May, for the Country and Continent. 


ABRADI (GOLD COAST) 


LIMITED, 
ELMINA DISTRICT, GOLD COAST COLONY, WEST AFRICA. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE ComPaANtzs’ Acts, 1862 TO 1900.) 


OAPITATL - - - - - ££250,000, 


Divided into 250,000 Shares of £1 each. 


100,000 Shares of £1 each in the above-named Company are now being offered for Subscription at par, by the 
GUINEA COASI EXPLORATION SYNDICATE, LIMITED, by a Prospectus from whieh the following are 
some Extraets :— 
The Shares are Payable as follows :—5g, per Share on Application, 5s, per Share on Allotment, and the balance in Calls not exceeding §s, 
each at intervals of not less than one calendar month. 
Of the present issue 40,000 Shares will be appropriated for Working Capital, and 60,000 Shares will be held in reserve, making a total of 
100,000 Shares available for Working Capital. 


DIRECTORS. BROKERS. 
(Director, Berg! Australia, Limited), Central Meat Market, E. W. MEYERSTEIN & CO., 1 Dra and Stock Exchange, 
ndon Lond on, E. 
WILLIAM POWELL GRIFFITHS, Merchant, 6 Clement's Inn, London, W.C. F. H. TOWNLEY & SON, Batavia Buildings, Hackins Hey, and Stock 
OR i oO PA 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. | 
(Director, The Guinea Coast Exploration S ndicate, Limited). | CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
JOHN JOSEPH PUNCH (Director of Birrim Valley ‘Gold | aang and Dredging | LAKE & CURRIE, 3 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
Company, Limiced), 53 New Broad Street, London, E.C SHIPPING AGENTS. 
BANKERS. ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., LIMITED, of Liverpool and London. 
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P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 
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at their own Homes. PADDINGTON, W. 


The necessary ANNUAL ExpenpiTURE exceeds £4,500, while the (Near tHe Great Wasters Rauway Terminvs.) 


INcoME is about £2,000 only. 
ZXTZNSION OF THE HOSPITAL. Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions, 
AND 


To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 


demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home bas Ww J LP. 
been erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 is sTILL REQULRED, towards NO IN GREAT NEED OF HE . 
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18 May, 1901 


The Saturday Review. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


A Prosperous Year, notwithstanding the War and 
Unsettled Trade. 


one hundred and thirty-ninth annual general 

meeting of members was held at the Society's House, Mansion House 
Street, E.C., on the 14th inst. Mr. Richard Twining (the President) occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. H. W. Manly (Actuary and Manager) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, who cn rising was greeted with applause, said—Gentlemen, it is 
with very great personal satisfaction that I find myself again permitted to address 
you from this chair at another of our annual meetings, and I wish that the remarks 
that I shall have occasion to trouble you with could have been of the same general 
tone and character as those I have been able to address to you in previous years. 
We have passed through a year of almost unprecedented embarrassment in public 
events, and there have been some sorrowful instances in the history of this society. 
In this connection I will mention the death of an old and valued servant of this 
house—the late Mr. Stephenson—in the place now occupied so ably by our honoured 
friend, the actuary, on my left. His father was long connected with this society, 
and the son entered our service when quite a young man. The father died young, 
and the son became in due season the actuary of this society in sequence to Mr. 
Morgan, and on his retirement he received a liberal pension from this society and 
enjoyed fairly good health, though not such good healih as enabled him to take any 
active part in the management. A few months ago we received intelligence of his 
death. 

Mr. Manly then read the minutes of the preceding annual meeting, which were 
signed by the Chairman, and the Auditors’ Certificate. The Report, which was as 
follows, was taken as read :— 

REPORT. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting to their fellow-members a report of 
the transactions of the Society during the year ending 3:st December, 1909, together 
with the revenue account and balance-sheet. 

272 new policies were issued assuring the sum of £272,948, of which £3,500 was 
re-assured, leaving the net amount at risk £269,448. The net new premiums received 
amounted to £12,649 7s. 7d., which includes £1,317 4s. 10d. single premiums. 

35 immediate annuities assuring the payment of £3,548 gs. 6d. per annum were 
granted for the consideration of £33,724 12s. 11d. 

Claims arose under 107 policies in respect of 72 deaths. The original sums 
assured by these policies amounted to £130,152, and the bonus additions attaching 
at the time of death amounted to £163,604 14s. In several cases bonuses which 
had been declared, amounting in the aggregate to £6,922 6s. 6d., had been sur- 
rendered either for cash or reduction of premiums, so that the total additions which 
had been declared on those policies amounted to £175,527 os. 6d. On the average, 
therefore, every £1,000 of assurance which become a claim last year had been 
increased by additions to £2,348 12s. 

From the enclosed detailed list of claims it will be seen that in two cases the sum 
assured and declared bonuses exceeded four times the original amount assured : in 
18 cases the sum assured and declared bowuses exceeded three times the original 
amount assured ; in 47 cases the sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded twice 
the original amount assured ; and in 77 cases, or more than two-thirds of the entire 
number, the sum assured and declared bonuses amounted to or exceeded one and a 
half times the original amount assured. 

Two annuitants died during the year, by which the society has been relieved of 
the payment of £169 11s. per annum. 

The total expenses of management, including the cost of the « lecennial valuation, 
amounted to £19,195 58. 11d.; being 10°2 per cent. of the premium income, and 
5 per cent. of the total revenue. 

As usually happens immediately after the declaration of a bonus, there was a 
large increase in the number of policies surrendered. Forty-two policies assuring 
£sr, 295, wich bonus additions of fie 7, 105. attached, and on which premiums 
amounting to £22,713 13s. 1d. had been paid, were purchased by the society for the 
sum of £24,544 r,s. gd., which is equivalent to the return of £103 1s. for every £100 
paid in premiums. 

Bonus additions amounting to £05,5 
— of £45,391 148. and a permaneat reduction in the annual premiums 

14S. 30. 

oy aie: has, in consequence, been a s 
income, and also in the amount of the fur 

It is with extreme regret that the di 
collexgues have deemed it their duty 


77 17s. 10d, were surrendered for a cash pay- 
of 


‘ight diminution in the renewal premi: 
>, Which now stand at £4,665,701 13s. 1c 
<tors have to announce that two of thei: 
resig a their seats at the board owin zt 
continued ill-health, namely, Hall Rokeby P ‘ice, Esq., who has served on the beard 
for more than twenty-five years, and nearly nine years was one of the i 
presidents of the society, and Patrick Sunnie Leckie, Esq., who likewise occu 
seat at the board for the same period of twenty-five years. The directors ca 


for 


allow this opportunity to pass without recording their appreciation of the valuabk 


services rendered to the society by these two gentlemen, and expressing the h op : 
that, with complete rest, they may yet live many years. The directors, in pursua 

of Regulation 49 of the Articles of Association, have filled up the vacancie 
occasioned by the election of Roger Cuntifie, E }- (Messrs. Roger Cunliffe, Sons 
and Co.), of 22 Finch Lane, aud Christopher William Parker, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay 
and Co., Limited), of Witham, Essex. 2 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, three directors retire from offi 
the conclusion of the meeting. ‘Lhe dire: tors who retire ase the Right Hon. 
Hume Long. M.P., George Matthey, Esq., i'.8.S., and Reginald Abel Smith, Esc., 
and. being eligible, they offer themsely re election. 

The meeting has to elect an auditor « tors for the ensuing year, according 
Regulation 64 of the Articles of Asso 1, which provides ‘that the number ot 
auditors shall be determined by the society in —— meeting, and that one of such 
auditors shall be a professional acco a firm of professional acco: untants 
Frederick Whianey, Esq., offers hims » re-election as the professional audito 

The directors tiust that the members wil! constantly bear in mind that the ext 
sion of the society's usefulness must necessarily depend largely upon their introd 
R. Twinn, 


for 


tions. 
VUE ACCOUNT f ending 31st December, 1900. 
s. 
of funds at the beginning of the tg ds 
wife assurance fund ae «+ 4,651,087 310 10 
Fluctuation reserve fund .. oe ae oe 30,000 © oO 
A 4,€81,087 10 
Premiums— 
New £12,603 4s. 3d.; less re-assurances 
£43 16s. Sd. oe 32,649 7 7 
Renewal £175,535 5S. 11d. ; less re-assurances 
536 6s. oe 174,098 19 it 
——- 387,648 7 6 
Consideration for annuities oe ee 33724 22 BI 
Interest and dividends os 161,086 11 o 
SS bcome tix ee ee 8.743 2 9 
—- 152,343 8 
Registration fees and fines .. ee we 12 
on sale of securities .. oe oe +o ee os oe 6,102 9 3 
£5,260,965 1 


& ad «& 
Claims 
Sums assured oe 130,152 0 0 
Bonus additions .. oe ee ee as 168,404 14 0 
293,756 14 
Surrendered policies .. ee ee 24,544 13 0 
Surrenders of bonus additions oe oe 45,391 14 
Annuities ee ee ee oe ee oe 644 4 8 
Less income tax oe oe oe 269 411 
7:874 19 
Co ion (no commission allowed *) .. on Nil 
Expenses of management (including decennial 
valuation expenses) én oe 19,195 5 13 
Dividends and bonuses to he 
Nil 


shareholders*) .. ee oe oe oe 
Amount of funds at the end of the year, as per 
second schedule — 
Life assurance fund ee os 
Fluctuation reserve fund .. ee a ee 


4,635,708 13 10 


30,000 O 
4,665,701 13 10 


45,060,965 3 
* The Fquitable has never paid commission for the introduction of business, or 
employed agents ; and, being a purely mutual office, has no shareholders. 
H. W. MANLY, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


I have examined the books and accounts of the society, all the payments have 
been properly vouched, and, in my opinion, the above account is correct. 
FREDk. WHINNEY, 

25th April, rgox. Chartered Accountant. 


BALANCE SHEET on the 31st Dec., 1900. 


LIABILITIES. 
£ & ad 
Total funds as per first schedule— 
Life assurance fund ee oe ee ee 4,635,701 13 10 
Fluctuation reserve fund ee 30,000 oO 
4,665,701 13 10 
Claims admitted, but not paid oe ee 46,114 8 o 
£4,711,816 10 
ASSETS. 
s. d. 
Mortgages on property in the United Kingdom 1,635,564 8 
Loans on county rates ee oo se oe 39,177 13 & 
Loans on poor rates.. oe oe 123,292 10 5 
Loans on general district and eneual rates «. ee ee oe 735,737 7 2 
Loans on drainage rates .. ee oe ee 39,096 o 
Loaps on the society's policies (withia their value) 221,149 14 
Investments— 
British Government securities.. ee oe 113,362 12 0 
Indian and Colonial Government securities... ee 331,784 1: 6 
Foreign Government securities as ee oe ee Nil 
Railway and other debentures and stocks ee 431,597 13 4 
Railway and other stocks and shares (guaranteed preference and 
ordinary). . ae ee oe oe ee 235,878 10 
East Indian Railway “ B annuities oe oe 68,750 0 
Colonial and foreign corporation bonds ‘ig os ee oe 45,460 0 O 
Corporation and county stocks ee oe oe oo oe 260,150 0 @ 
Dock and harbour bonds oe oe ee oe oe oe 75,000 0 oO 
Freehold estate (as re-valued in 1899) ee oe oe oy 61,562 0 o 
Ground rents oe oe oe ee oe 175,748 
Reversions .. ee oe oe 37,974 8 4 
Premiums due and ae oe oe oe oe ee 19,260 19 9 
Interest due and unpaid .. ee ee oe 10,149 16 & 
Less income tax .. oe 497 8 10 
9,652 7 10 
Interest accrued but not due .. oo 44.453 2 4 
Less income tax .. ee oe 2,224 3 1 
42,258 19 3 
Cash on deposit oe oe ve 25,000 0 @ 
Cash in hand and on current account .. o ee ee ee 7% 
44:711,816 1 10 


H. W. Manty, 


Actuary and Secretary. 


We certify that all our rec ments as auditors have been complied with, and we 
beg to report to the members that we have examined the above accounts and 
balance sheet, and beg to state that, in our opinion, they are properly drawn up so 
25 to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the society's affairs as shown by 
the books of the society ; and we beg further to state that the securities and mort- 
gages for loans have been produced to us, and appear to be in order. We have 
verified the investment securities and the cash balance, and the valuation of the 
freehold estate has been produced to us. 

Frepk. WHINNEY, 

Chartered Accountant, 
A. Sr. G. McA. Lavew, 
Wa. Hine Haycock, J 


Auditors. 


25 April, 


lemen, 1 beg now to propose that the report and accounts be 
received and adopted. I have to inform you, and I do it with unfeigned regret, that 
during the past year we have lost the services of two most valuable directors, one of 
whom was an old personal friend, known, I believe, to almost every member of this 
society—at all events, he was familiarly known toa very large number here—I mean 
our friend Mr. Rokeby Price. For the last two years his colleagues have observed 
with much regret, and not without some sad anticipations, that his health and 
strength were in a failing condition. Every possible consideration to which his 
eminent services to this society fully entitled him, were most carefully shown by all 
his colleagues, by whom he was held in the highest respect. His illness made more 
rapid progress than had been anticipated, and he finally succumbed to natuse’s 
decree. The high respect entertained for him onthe Stock Exchange, of which he 
had been for many years the chairman, was felt by his colleagues. His knowledge 
and abilities were of peculiar value tous, as you can well imagine, in the selection 
of investments, and the avoidance of those which, in one way er another, might 
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not be found suitable to the requirements of this office. Under his guidance 
we steered clear of all difficulties, and we have a list of securities which we need not 
be ashamed to stow or to quote as indicative of the pains which have been taken to 
do the best in our power under very difficult circumstances. Our regret at losing a 
colleague who had been for many years one of our Vice-Presidents ha: been 
increased by the resignation of our old friend Mr. Leckie, who was well known in 
City circles. He was a man of genial, courteous, and kindly disposition, devoted to 
this office, and never so happy as when he was occupying a seat at this board. He 
was never so disturbed and regretful as when he found, and his family confirmed the 
view, that the time had come when he would be cbliged to surrender an office which 
he had held for so many years with universal approbation. We did our best to fill 
these vacant seats by appointing two gentlemen who have had such large business 
experience as we had found so much in our favour in the history of their predeces- 
sors, and I hope, therefore, that the wellbeing of the office and its careful 
and judicious management may still be leading features in the future as 
they have been in the past. I now come more particularly to the occurrences of 
the year which has now been closed, without troubling you at length on public 
matters which have been so familiar to us all in the exciting and anxious accounts 
which some of the press have put before us during the past twelve months. The 
prolongation of the war in South Africa and the general unsettlement of trade 
which has been involved in it, have had an effect on assurance companies. The 
fluctuations in the case of even the higkest securities have been very great—far 
beyond anything we have known for a long course of years—and it consequently 
became a matter of considerable difficulty, sometimes from the extraordinary 
scarcity of the highest class of securities on the market, at other times from the 
exceeding low value of money, which commanded on the best securities only a 
very low rate of interest, to conduct your affairs with advantage to the office and 
yourselves. But, notwithstanding this potent difficulty in the management, the 
business of the office has been kept up during the year almost beyond our anticipa- 
tion. It is true there may not have been quite so many of the large type of 
policies issued. but we have had a good steady business, and our numbers 
have diminished to a very trifling extent indeed. We have established under the 
auspices of our indefatigable actuary two or three new classes of business, such as 
granting annuities, and a new class of policies for children, and other things which 
have met with favour at the public hands and brought in a good deal of business, 
and are likely to bring in a great deal more. The claims have been rather singularly 
heavy during the past year, but they have fallen chiefly upon policies of very old 
date : and notwithstanding the high figures which became payable to the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, and which establish the special value for which we have 
contended for a long number of years past of life assurance when conducted by old- 
fashioned societies, modelfed on such principles of safety as is the Old Equitable—not- 
withstanding the high sums we have paid out we have done well. The figures read 
large, but on the other hand the profits on the policies which have become claims 
have been correspondingly large, and we have only shared the lot which we knew 
must fall upon our shoulders some day or other. With these few remarks I will 
move that the report and accounts be received and adopted. 

Mr. Geo. Matthey (a Vice-President) seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. W. Edwards (a Vice-President) proposed that the directors retiring by rota- 
tion—the Right Hon. W. H. Long, M.P., Mr. George Matthey, and Mr. R. A. 
Smith—be re-elected. The board were very pleased at all times to have Mr. Long 
with them, inasmuch as he and Messrs. Matthey and Smith rendered good service 
to the society. He hoped it would be the pl of the bers to continue them 
in the position they had filled so satisfactorily. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., M.P., seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Chairman ; The next business upon the agenda is the election of the auditors. 
Our friend Mr. Whinney, who has been our official auditor for some years past, is 
willing to continue in that position if it should be your pleasure and offers himself 
for re-election. The other two auditors are in the hands of the Court. I may 
mention that Mr. George Moger and Mr. G. P. Leckie are on the rota for the posi- 
tion of lay auditors. 

Mr. W. Hine-Haycock proposed the re-election of Mr. Frederick Whinney, C.A., 
as professional auditor, and the motion was seconded by Mr. A. Laurie and 
agreed to. 

Mr. B. H. G. Moger and Mr. G. P. Leckie were appointed auditors, at the same 
remuneration as hitherto. 

Mr. W. Hine-Haycock said they ought not to break up without passing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the president, vice-presidents, and directors. The meeting could 
not fail to have admired the lucid manner in which the president had explained the 
details of the business of the past year, and he was sure they ali hoped he might 
continue to enjoy good health and be able to preside over them for some years yey 
to come. 

Mr. Powell seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 

The Chairman—Gentlemnen, on behalf of my colleagues who sit around me, and 
most thoroughly on my own behalf, I beg to offer you our united and best thanks 
for the kind manner in which you have received the remarks which our old and 
valued friend, Mr. Hine-Haycock, has been good enough to address you. We 
value his friendship and his support very much. I can safely say that 
there is not a member of this board whose whole and undivided attention 
and feeling is not wrapped up in the Equitable. It is an institution which 
tells its own tale and commands the respect of everybody connected with it, 
or who knows anything about it. I hope and believe that long after 
my term of office, and even that of the youngest member of the board, comes to an 
end the society will continue to enjoy the same careful management, the same 
public approbation, and the same success which has placed it at the head of 
kindred institutions. I am thankful to have this opportunity—one perhaps I could 
hardly have anticipated—of being able to address you once more. I beg to offer 
you my kind respect and regards, and best wishes that for a long time to come this 
society may be at the head of those institutions amongst which it has always held 
high and honourable distinction. 

Mr. Leckie proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Manly (the Actuary and 
Secretary) and to the office Staff for their successful exertions during the past year. 

The Chairman : We as a board most cordially take part in giving a vote of thanks 
to our excellent actuary. Everybody who knows his indefatigable exertions, his 
devotion to the affairs of this society, and the amount of hard work he bestows upon 
it, will, I am sure, cordially echo the expressions which have been given utterance 
to. We unite in wishing Mr. Manly health and strength to carry on his labours 


here for many long years to come. 


The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Manly: Gentlemen, I thank you most heartily for this renewed vote of 
confidence. I can assure you that it is always a pleasure tu work for this old 
institution and all connected with it. I should be failing in ordinary courtesy and 
respect if I did not do what I always endeavour to do—the very utmost for the 
promotion of the interests of the society. 

This concluded the proceedings. 
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LADY EVELYN GOLD MINES. 


A* extraordinary general meeting of the Lady 
Evelyn Gold Mines, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C., Mr. J. O. Ox'ey (the chairman of the company) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C E George) having read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, in submitting for approval the balance-sheet, said he was 
thoroughly satisfied with the work they had done. Turning to the profit and loss 
account they would see that in development a sum of £3.366 2s. 8d. had been 
expended. Considering that when their last balance-sheet was presented they had 
a very small amount of working capital, he thought they must admit that having 
spent so large a sum as £3,366 in actual development spoke very well for the work 
done on this side. The crushing charges and rent of battery amounted to £1,705. Un-- 
fortunately for the company, they had not sufficient water to erect a battery on their- 
own property, and, consequently, had either to cart ore or hire another battery; so 
that £1,705 would have been saved if they had had their own plant, and they would 
have been in the position of being able to spend £5,coo on development, instead of 
the amount of £3,300. Turning to the other side, they would find that the gold re- 
covered amounted to £3,600. Considering that that £3,600 represented practically: 
the ore taken out of the mine since the date of the last balance-sheet, he thought it 
must be considered highly satisfactory. The feature of the Lady Evelyn property 
is the consistency of both the size of the lode and the gold it contains. With 
regard to the development of the mine during the last eighteen months, 
the report issued twelve months ago showed five shafts on the property. 
The total depth of these shafts was 844 feet, and they ran from about 120 feet 
in depth to 300 feet. They had crushed since they started the mine a totab’ 
of 2,449 tons for a yield of 2,107 ozs., exclusive of the tailings. When they 
took into consideration the fact that the bulk of that crushing was done at the 
public batteries, and that the tailings must have contained from 1o dwts. to 15 dwts. 
of gold to the ton, he thought that was conclusive evidence that they had here a 
very rich and valuable property. With regard to the amount of ore in sight, it 
might be interesting to the shareholders to know that in April of last year the- 
manager estimated that they had 18,000 tons, worth 25 dwts, to the ton. Shortly 
after that some people interested in the property got a separate report from an 
engineer of very high standing—he did not think it was any breach of confidence to 
mention that it was Mr. Gluisberg, the manager of the Lady Loch—and he estimated” 
that they had 15,000 tons in sight which would produce 15 dwts. to the ton. Since 
then they had driven 200 feet on the 220 feet level and sunk the main shaft to nearly 
300 feet, exposing a lode 4 feet wide and worth 1 0z. Quite recently some other 
shareholders had through Professor Nicholas made an examination of the Lady 
Evelyn Mine, and they had never had the property condemned by anyone who 
inspected it. He then went on to deal with the proposed reconstruction, and 
said: Our balance-sheet discloses to you the fact—a fact which has been 
known to, I suppose, every shareholder in this company for many months past— 
that we are utterly insolvent. We have been carrying on this mine with money 


supplied by the directors ; but we have been looking about to find a means of prose. 


viding capital to carry on the developments in the way they should be carried on. 
I think I have you with me when I say that it is admitted that this is not only a 
rich mine, but a mine capable of developing into a dividend-payer at an early date ; 
and had it not been for the fact that we had not obtained water, you would not 
have been asked here to-day to subscribe more money. With regard to the con- 
dition of the mine, our engineer says—and his statement is supported by others— 
that we have a property capable of supporting from 20 to 40 head of stamps. Now, 
to put that on the mine at once would probably cost £20,000, and we do not 
propose to do it. We prop to ¢ e d ly, and gradually to 
increase our stamps out of revenue. We have secured a water site within half 
a mile of the mine, and our engineer estimates that, with £1,2co or £1,500, 
he will be able to conserve some 5,000,0c0 gallons of water, while the cost 
of pumping it on to the mine would be infinitesimal. With regard to he 
actual reconstruction scheme, as you all know, we have, during the last six or eight 
months, been suffering from very bad markets here as regards Westralian enter- 
prises, at any rate, and consequently instead of reconstructing our company six or 
eight months ago, when it became necessary, we have struggled on until now. We 
propose to register a company with 300,000 shares at 1os. each, and to issue them 
credited with 7s. as paid up, leaving a liability of 3s. pershare. We propose, also, to 
amalgamate the Lady Evelyn with another company, called the Cuddingwarra, 
details of which I will give you. They have 100,000 shares issued, and those shares 
will be offered to their shareholders with a similar liability toour own, I may tell 
you that both we and the directors of the Cuddingwarra Company do not consider 
it will be necessary to call up more than 1s. or 1s, 6d. per share for some: 
time. In this scheme, after issuing 115,000 shares to the Lady Evelyn share- 
holders and 1c0,0oo shares to the Cuddingwarra shareholders, there will stilf 
remain some 85,coo shares, and we propose to deal with those shares by 
getting options upon West African properties, and thus to get our company 
introduced into the Jungle market. We have already been approached by 
several brokers and jobbers, who are willing to take up these 83,000 shares, ali 
the shares which our shareholders cannot take up, and, consequently, if we 
succeed in carrying through this scheme we will start with a working capital of 
445,000, and as we only require a small amount to make this mine a dividend-payer, 
we can then utilise some of our funds in working in the West African market. With 
regard to the Cuddingwarra property, that consists of 36 acres. The total amount 
crushed up to date has been some 4,000 tons, yielding 2,6700zs. Their tailings went. 
as high as 25 dwts. to the ton. That was in the Golden Gate lease, and the gentle- 
man who has just returned from the managership of that property, Mr. Robert Arna 
Wood, a gentleman who stands very high as a mining engineer, has declared that 
for the past four years the Cuddingwarra has been worked at the wrong end of the. 
leases. On the northern leases the lode has been proved for 1,22. feet in length, and 
from 40 feet to 82 feet in width, and to be worth 1odwts. to the ton, and he estimates. 
that there are over 200,000 tons of ore in sight of this value. He has made over 6:0 
assays, and has taken 100 tons of ore as being a fair sample of the whole line of reef, 
and put it through a mill, and it has produced 10 dwts. to the ton, without the tail- 
ings. The Chairman concluded by moving resolutions providing for the liquidation 
of the company, and for the carrying out of a draft agreement which had been 
entered into. 

Mr. F. Dever-Summers (director) seconded the motion. 

Sir William Quayle Jones said he thought the shareholders had not had sufficient 
time to censider this matter, and moved the adjournment of the meeting for fourteetv 
days. Mr. Wilkinson seconded the motion for adjournment. 

The Chairman explained that a confirmatory meeting had to be held, and there~ 
fore the shareholders would have at least a fortnight to look into the question. 

On the motion for adjournment being put to the meeting it was lost, and the 
original resolution was afterwards carried, with only two dissentients. 

Mr. C. E. George was appointed liquidator at a remuneration of 50 guineas. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CUDDINGWARRA GOLD MINES. 


A* extraordinary general meeting of the Cudding- 
warra Gold Mines, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. J. D. Alexander, the Chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. C. E. George, having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said the balance-sheet would show how the money supplied by 
the reconstruction scheme two years ago had been expended. This scheme pro- 
vided about £15,000 to pay off the existing liabilities, to put up a cyanide plant, 
and to sink the main shaft to a sufficient depth to test the mine at 160 feet. The 
existing liabilities at that time amounted to some £8,000 or £9,000, and the expenses 
of underwriting the capital and registering the new company made up another 
£5,000. This left about £4,009 to purchase and erect a cyanide plant, 
and to recover the gold contained in the tailings which they possessed, 
and which were estimated to be of considerable value. Mr. Bowling, 
on whose recommendation the scheme was approved, led them to believe 
that the gold obtained from those tailings would enable them to carry on 
the mine, but in this they had been disappointed, and it had been insufficient to 
meet the cost of salaries and wages and the expenses here, and they regretted that 
they now found themselves again on the wrong side. It was not until they had 
appointed Mr. Arna Wood, an engineer of considerable experience and of 
thoroughly established integrity, that they were in a position to know what had 
happened at the mine. Mr. Wood found on his arrival there that practically all our 
tailings had been treated and the bulk of the gold lost, the extraction being very 
imperfectly and badly executed. Only a few hundred tons remained to be treated 
on the Francis Reward claim. After having treated this, he removed the cyanide 
plant to the mine, which was some nine miles off, in order to treat the 


tailings there, which were the result of their own battery work. Here 
again he found things very unsatisfactory. The tailings, instead of 
being concentrated in one heap, were scattered all over the country, 


which made it impossible to recover the bulk of them. By this time our 
funds were getting exhausted, and as the South African war was going on recon- 
struction was out of the question. They therefore instructed Mr. Wood to limit 
his expenditure to practically the amount he could win from the mine itself. With 
these limited means at his command, Mr. Wood commenced a thorough investiga- 
tion of the property. He found that nothing had been done on the two northern 
blocks, but on the southern block—the Golden Gate lease—there had been 4,797 tons 
treated, which had yielded 2,070 ozs. from the plates. Mr. Wood then tested the 
lode formation and the reef at the 165-feet level, and finding they were low grade, he 
thought there was nothing further to be done with the lease, which of course was a 
great disappointment. He then turned hisattention to the northern blocks. He found 
that the whole hill running through the leases was composed more or less of lode 
material, and aftertaking about 1,coo samples, and making 600 assays, Mr. Wood came 
to the opinion that the lode formation was very good indeed. It went from 40 to 
80 feet wide. He actually proved over 1,200 feet of this formation, and he considers, 
under a very conservative estimate, that they have over 200,000 tons of ore, which 
will average some ro dwts. to the ton. In order to further prove this, he had mill tests 
made of 100 tons taken from the surface, being fair average surface samples. These 
gave over ro dwts. to the ton. He went so far as to say that they have here not 
only one of the best mines in Western Australia, but one of the biggest mines in 
the world. To equip this mine it would be necessary to erect a 50-head mill. 
Water was there in an unlimited quantity, and there was a perfect site for the 
battery. Mr. Wood was of opinion that in the Cuddingwarra ‘property they had 
the Great Fingall reef, and that at the lower levels we shall get as good results 
as they have got in the Fingall. He therefore came to them with confidence 
for more capital and proposed the following scheme :—That a new company be 
formed with 300,000 shares of ros. each; that the shareholders of this company 
will have the right 
shares in the new company to those they hold in the old company. Then this com- 
pany amalgamates with another company called the Lady Evelyn Gold Mine 
Company, the shareholders of which will have similar rights to ourselves, that is to 
say, they will have the right to apply for 115,000 shares. The balance which will 
be left will be some 85,000 shares, which will be taken by other parties. The shares 
will be credited with 7s. as paid up, leaving a liability of 3s. a share, but it is not 
proposed to call up more than 1s. or rs. 6d. per share for some little time. This on 
the 300,000 shares would give us a working capital, after paying the liabilities of 
beth companies, of some £40,000. It is also proposed not to confine ourselves 
entirely to West Australia, but to take up certain options in West Africa, which 
have been offered to us, and which may be of considerable value. This will 
very much assist us in getting rid of the 85,000 shares if the present shareholders 
do not wish to increase their holdings, because we believe with the properties in 
West Africa there will be no difficulty in getting these taken up. The Lady Evelyn 
mine is, I have every reason to believe, a very good property, and one which with a 
moderate further expenditure may be made a dividend-paying concern very quickly. 
They have a considerable amount of 1-o0z. ore in sight, but at present they have not a 
sufficient supply of water. We propose if we amalgamate with them that we should 
bring them to a dividend-paying stage, and then increase the capacity on the 
Cuddingwarra property, where we hope eventually to have at least 50 stamps to 
treat this enormous body of ore. The Chairman concluded by moving the resolu- 
tions giving effect to the scheme. 
Mr. Alexander Mathieson seconded the motion. 
After a discussion with regard to the liabilities of the two companies, the motion 
was then put to the meeting, and carried with one dissentient. 
Mr. J. G. B. Elliot was appointed liquidator at a remuneration of 50 guineas. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TH E sixth annual general meeting of the share- 

holders of the Nitrate Producers Steamship Company, Limited, was held on 
Wecresday, at No. 20 Billiter Buildings, E.C., Mr. John Latta (the Chairman) 
Presicling. 

The Secretary (Mr. John A. Walker) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that the result of the six years’ working shows continued pro- 
gress, and, while they were to be congratulated on the maintained success of the 
company, he was sorry to state that the p in the i diate future were such 
as to cause the directors corsiderable anxiety. He was d of being hat 
pessimistic as to the future of shipping generally, and he only wished that these 


to apply for and be allotted a similar number of | 


accusations had been justified by results; unfortunately, the freight market had 
sunk to a level which even his pessimism did not contemplate. The actual rates of 
freight in many directions were probably not so low to-day as they were four or five 
years ago ; but that must not be construed as proving that they are equally re- 
munerative. They were less remunerative owing to the great increase which had 
taken place in working expenses, such as wages, insurance, bunker coal, repairs, and 
running expenses generally. Unfortunately, these charges showed no sign of following 
the collapse which had taken place in the freight market. Therefore, with earnings 
seriously restricted and fixed charges as they were when freights were booming, the final 
result of most voyages will be equal to about the worst the shipping trade had seen. 
The position was made the more acute owing to the unprecedented amount of new 
tonnage which had been placed on the market as a result of four years’ successive 
high freights, further intensified by extensive sales of old steamers—as also new, 
for that part of it—to foreigners who were not fettered with restrictions such as 
British shipowners have to contend with, and so competed very effectively with 
them, making existence all the more precarious, and it was now once more a fight 
for the survival of the fittest. For many years the cry of ‘‘ wolf” has gone up, 
but now he thought they had definite evidence that this objectionable animal had 
got them in its grip, and the time had undoubtedly arrived when the owners of 
cargo steamers not in regular lines must set their house in order, and pursue the 
lines of finance, which will, in these days of keen competition, more than ever be 
required to keep up the efficiency of their fleets, and also create reserves to 
carry them through depressed times. If they divide profits up to the hilt, or 
nearly so, paying dividends far in excess of what first-class liners are paying, 
ruin must in the end follow. He need hardly remind them that the policy 
which the board advocates is the policy which has been persistently followed 
by some well-known lines. The magnificent fleets of these lines have been built 
almost entirely out of reserves—that is to say, of money earned, but not distributed 
in dividends. Where would these lines have been if, after providing for mere wear 
and tear, they had divided their earnings up to the last penny? It is generally 
assumed that the position which British shipowners have now secured is so supreme 
that it will be many years before any other country can unseat them from this proud 
position. So far as cargo steamers are concerned, a close examination into the 
manner in which these are only too often financed will display the glaring fact that 
there is not much latent fighting material to spare, and our supremacy is, perhaps, 
more assumed than real, and the immediate future looks like affording a test. The 
great difficulty which directors invariably experience is in convincing shareholders 
that only a very small proportion of earnings over expenditure is in reality profit. 
They must study moderation in times of prosperity. Another very convincing 
reason why they should observe the most prudent methods of finance was suggested 
by the knowledge that most of the steamship lines are new adding large cargo-carriers 
to their fleets. These cargo-carriers pay much less insurance than ordinary steamers, 
and their purchase price is more often than otherwise provided by debenture issues 
bearing interest at the rate of not over 4 percent., which charge occupies to these 
companies an equivalent place to their average dividend of £8 6s. 8d. per cent., a 
saving in their favour in this respect alone of £4 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum. 
Competing directly with boats so insured and so financed, the directors would be 
failing of their duty were they to overlook the precautions essential to such adequate 
administration of their finances as will enable them to compete on equal terms with 
the best of their competitors. Even those unacquainted with shipping must see 
the force of this argument. The competition from America wa’ likely to be of a 
kind which will prove troublesome, inasmuch as it is stated that the steamers 
purchased by Mr. Pierpont Morgan were being acquired for the purpose of working 
in conjunction with higher interests, and that profit from them as an investment 
alone is not solely contemplated. It was an unfortunate innovation, as, while 
benefiting such a combination as the Billion Steel Trust, it would be very hurtful 
to the entire shipping trade, crushing, as it must, a large quantity of smaller tonnage 
out of the Atlantic to find employment in other directions, and must tend to lower 
rates all round. Obviously, great ecc can be effected by amalgamation, and 
if amalgamations of the nature of the one to which he had referred become rife, 
which seemed certain, it was incumbent upon companies such as theirs to pursue the 
only course likely to mean continued success ; and if that success could be attained 
after a dividend of 74 per cent. had been paid to the shareholders, with the value of 
the shares kept at not under par, it would be a result equal to the best of 
most commercial undertakings. He had now the pleasure to propose: ‘‘ Thata 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum for the last six months, and a bonus 
of 24 per cent., both free of income-tax, be paid, and that £45,000 be placed to 
reserve for depreciation, &c., and the sum of £1,486 2s. gd. be carried forward to 
next year’s account.” 

Mr. John Fleming, in seconding the motion, said with regard to paying only 
74 per cent., with a bonus of 24 per cent., he thought that was the wisest course 
which could be pursued. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Sir E. T. Gourley, in moving that a sum of £800 be paid to the directors in lieu 
of £600 which was voted last year, said the position of the company reflected the 
highest credit upon those entrusted with its management. They had a paid-up 
capital of £100,000, and they had earned during the last year £50,000. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 
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GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. 


A Novel. By GeorcE GissinG. With Illustrations by Launcelot 
Speed. Crown 8vo. 6s [Ready next week. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


BY THE IONIAN SEA. By GeorGE 
GIsstnc. With Illustrations in Colour and others in Black and 
White. 4to. 16s. [Ready next week. 

Chapters of narrative, description, and reflection, the results of a 
recent ramble in that part of Southern Italy which is least visited by 


tourists. 
NEW BOOK BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by John Sloan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Jn a few days. 
This series of vigorous battle pictures was amongst the very last 
work done by the author of ‘* The Red Badge of Courage.” 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON’S NEW PLAY. 


LABOREMUS. A Play in Three Acts. 
By BjJORNSTJERNE BJORNsON. With Photogravure Portrait and 
Introduction. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Jn a few days. 


A NURSE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


DIARY OF A NURSE IN SOUTH 


AFRICA: being a Narrative of Experiences in the Hospital 
Service. By Atice Bron. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Zn a few days. 


NEW WORK BY PROF. LEWIS CAMPBELL. 


ON THE NATIONALISATION OF 
THE OLD ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By Lewis 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the 
University of St. Andrews, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


SIR ROBERT HART’S BOOK ON CHINA. 
{PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


“THESE FROM THE LAND OF SINIM.” 


ESSAYS ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Inspector-General of Chinese Imperial Customs and Posts. 
With Appendices. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


‘*The book is the pronouncement of a great expert on a subject of the first 

itical importance .....These essays constitute one of the most important con- 
tributions to the study of the Chinese Question.” —Daz/y Chronicle. 

** No one can fully comprehend the intricacies of the situation without studying 


the views of Sir Robert Hart.”"—Morning Post. 
**No man living has a long or more intimate familiarity with the country and 


its rulers."—, rd. 


THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


HARD TIMES AND REPRINTED 


PIECES. With Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Marcus 
Stone, and Fred Walker, and Coloured Frontispiece. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, including Sketches 
of Young Gentlemen, Sketches of Young Couples, and the 
Mudfog and other Sketches. With [Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank and Phiz and Coloured Frontispiece. 

*,* Forming Vols. XV. and XVI. of the Series. 
OTHER VOLUMES READY ARE:— 
PICKWICK PAPERS. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. BARNABY RUDGE. 
OLIVER TWIST. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. BLEAK HOUSE. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. LITTLE DORRIT. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT., GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
DOMBEY AND SON. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


The AUTHENTIC EDITION of DICKENS'S Works will be 
complete in Twenty-one Volumes, square crown 8vo., and will 


contain ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, SKETCHES, 
and ILLUSTRATIONS which have appeared only in the 
** Gadshill Edition.” Each volume has a 
FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 
Price §s. each. 


Full Twelve-page Prospectus on application. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA. 


Its Value and Development. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Ios. net. 
[ Monday. 

*.* This book deals with the new South Africa which will result 
from the storm and stress of the struggle now approaching its end. 
The author describes the countries, their mineral resources, the 
land, and the people. He has lived among the Boers and is well 
acquainted with their language and their customs: he knows the 
Uitlanders and their requirements. and the hindrances to their 
prosperity under the old government: and he suggests remedies 
to be made by the new. The Government assets and the capacity 
of the new colonies to provide revenue and to pay a fair proportion 
of the war debt are also considered. Then Mr. Bleloch deals with 
the value of the new field of enterprise offered to British capitalists 
and workers, agricultural and industrial. The book is, moreover, 
an unofficial summin -up of the work of the English in South Africa, 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. £1 net. 

Tue Times.—*‘ They throw new light upon Bismarck’s character ; 
they present a very complete and attractive pieture of the ‘ marriage 
of true minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home life may 
hold to the life of a statesman at whose bidding the m ost momentous 
events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate those events 
and express in very racy language Bismarck’s opinions upon the 
actors in them. To his wife he was always frank; and in these 
letters we have a series of delightfully unreserved and caustic 
judgments as to most of the prominent people they came across.” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. 
By H. B. IRVING. 


1 vol. ros. net. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ A book that few who take it up will be able to put down. 
The chronicles of crime have seldom been retold with a more captivating skill.” 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY. 


By W. R. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“‘ It is well written by an able man desirous to think 
courageously and much perplexed by the vision of life. Mr. Paterson often hits out 
the fire-hot phrase and frames the sentence that will stick in the memory.” 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 


A Pray. By ROBERT MARSHALL, Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, rs. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
E. L. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL. 


JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of ‘*The Gadfly.” 6s. 
The Pail Mall Gazette.—“ A remarkable book. The strongest novel the present 
season has produced.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. By Wooprorre. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicie.—* We make bold to prophesy that no more originally con- 
ceived, and few better written, books than Pangled” Trinities’ will see the light 
during the present publishing season.” 
VOYSEY. By Ricuarp O. Prowse. 6s. 


The A thenaum.— Mr. Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, combined with 
an unfailing use of good English. He has made an exhaustive study of the middle 
classes, and his picture is undeniably admirable.” 


SAWDUST. By DorotHea GerarD. 6s. 
The Scotsman.—“ A story of much freshness and power. It should give 
pleasure and stimulate thought.” 


FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 6s. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


MARNAN. 6s. 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Sema 


LAGERLOF. 6s. 

The Spectator.—‘‘ We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence of 
the waslieed vitality of that vein of fantastic invention which ran purest in the 
tales of Andersen. The longest and most beautiful story of the collection is ren- 
dered touching and convincing by the ingenuous charm and sincerity of the 


narrator.” 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. By Frances Forses- 


ROBERTSON. 6s. 


The Dollar Library of American Fiction. 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS 
each, or TWO GUINEAS, post free, for a subscription of 12 volumes. 


THE CHRONIC LOAFER. By Netson 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. By Hamiin Gartanp. 
THE GIRL AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. By E. 


HOUGH. 


PARLOUS TIMES. By D. D. Wetts, Author of 


“ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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